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THE MYSTERY OF THE 
FAMILY BOND’ 


By 
GABRIEL MARCEL 


We are living to-day in a world in which the notion of sonship, and the 
notion of fatherhood, too, are tending to be emptied of that richness of 
meaning which they possessed for other societies. The philosophy that is 
tending to triumph to-day is the old philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
of the Aufkldrung, in a new dress. For that philosophy, the metaphysical 
reality of sonship is one superstition among many others and ripe for the 
rubbish-heap. It is important, therefore, for us to get a firm grasp of the 
almost completely negative conception of sonship which is tending to define 
itself and to assert its authority before our eyes. It seems to define itself, in 
fact, basically in terms of a refusal—a refusal to acknowledge the existence 
in life, in the fact of being alive, of a value that allows us to think of life as a 
gift. The old French expression devoir /e jour d—to owe the light of day to— 
would never be used by anybody to-day. It is not enough to say that it 
has become rather trite to talk of owing the light of day to one’s parents. 
The notion, or rather the feeling, that these words express is no longer 
experienced except in a residual fashion. There are certain basic reasons for 
this state of affairs ; the most obvious of them, on the face of it, is that to be 
alive in such a tragic and such a threatened world as ours seems to many 
people not a gift but a penalty—but, a penalty after all, pronounced by 
whom ? And a penalty for what crime ? Can one be justly punished for an 
offence that one is not aware of having committed ? But this is not the whole 
story. Let us look at it from the side of fatherhood, as well as from that of 
sonship. In very many cases, is not the act of begetting a child something 
unpremeditated, the act of somebody who is not behaving in a responsible 
fashion, and who is very far from taking upon himself everything that his 
act will entail for somebody who never asked to be born ? It is precisely 
this affirmation, reinforced by a question and by an exclamation, “I never 
asked to be born, by what right—by what right !—has life been inflicted on 
me ?” that lies at the roots of that contemporary nihilism, to which I shall 
have to come back much later. What we should notice particularly, is that 
from this negative perspective, this perspective of refusal, the bond between 
father and son gradually tends to lose every spiritual quality ; it is conceived 
of now merely, in a rather vague fashion, as a somewhat obscure objective 
telationship, which can be of interest, from a strictly technical point of view, 
to the biologist alone. We might say that we are witnessing a more and 

1 The Hrssert Journaz is privileged to publish a translation by Mr George S. Fraser of a 


shortened version of the tenth Gifford Lecture (First Series) by M. Gabriel Marcel. Acknowledg- 


ments are made to the Harvill Press who hope to publish the First Series of these Lectures in 
the autumn.—{[Eb.] 
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more general disavowal of fatherhood, but a disavowal, paradoxically, mainly 
pronounced by sons. But naturally the process becomes to some extent a 
reciprocal one ; when sons deny the rights of fathers, fathers are likely to 
refuse to acknowledge that they have any responsibility towards sons. 

I know that I probably seem to be painting a rather gloomy picture here, 
In the majority of cases this basic situation of estrangement between father 
and son is masked by a customary tolerance and ordinary human decency ; 
but it breaks through to the surface in a very striking way in contemporary 
literature. In a body of work like that of Sartre’s, a body of work whose 
importance cannot be brushed aside, this situation of estrangement emerges 
in a most definite shape ; one might even say that Sartre’s world is one 
where fatherhood, whether as a fact or as a value, has actually ceased to 
exist ; it would be no exaggeration, in fact, to call this a world in which a 
man claims, in Sartre’s slightly technical phraseology, to choose himself as the 
son of X, and therefore equally to reject himself as the son of X. But in relation 
to the general body of human traditions of feeling and behaviour, this is an 
innovation of a completely revolutionary sort. It is, in the most exact sense 
of the word, an impious innovation ; and it is not by mere chance that 
Orestes, in Sartre’s very first play, has the beau ré/e just in that (not in spite 
of the fact that) he is the murderer of his mother. 

It is rather important to ask ourselves how, or rather where, we are going 
to take our stand when we are faced with such a refusal to recognise life as 
a gift and, therefore, to acknowledge the metaphysical reality of sonship. 
It is pretty clear; at least, that we cannot simply condemn such refusals as 
infringing certain rules of morality, which we assert to be self-evident and 
beyond discussion ; if we are to protest against this kind of nihilism, it can 
only be in the name of a sort of depth of reality which nihilism refuses to 
recognise, and, as it were, blots from view ; it was just this very depth, in 
fact, that I was trying to make manifest in my book, Homo Viator. This 
deep reality that nihilism ignores, has to do this same act of recognition and 
acknowledgement whose central importance for our thesis I have so often 
underlined. It is essential to the very notion of being a father that one 
should recognise one’s son, and acknowledge him to be one’s son, and to 
that of being a son, that one should recognise and acknowledge one’s 
father’s fatherhood. But I am not talking at this point, naturally, of recog- 
nition in the merely legal sense. I am not envisaging the case of the man 
who may be forced to recognise, and to contribute to the support of, a 
casually begotten bastard ; what we are concerned with is a much deeper 
and more intimate kind of recognition—and a kind of recognition that is 
bound up with an activity of a very actual and very vital kind. Ifa man, in 
fact, fails to show any real interest in his child, he is behaving as if he did not 
recognise the child as his own ; we are within our rights in saying that in 
such a case the father does mot recognise the child, and even that real father- 
hood is lacking, at least in the human sense of the term ; from a purely 
biological point of view, in so far as heredity is a scientific fact, it continues 
of course, to manifest itself, whether or not the biological father behaves 
like a human father. But really, of course, the notion of fatherhood has its 
true and full meaning only at the human level ; dogs, for instance, these 
casual and promiscuous creatures, are not really fathers in the human sense, 
though there are certain animal species—one thinks particularly of birds— 
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in whose behaviour there is something like an anticipatory sketch of human 
fatherhood. We ought to be aware, however, that in such cases we are 
always interpreting bird behaviour on the analogy of human behaviour ; 
human behaviour as we intimately experience it, is our point of departure. 

What has just been said of fatherhood might also be said of sonship— 
though, while the father has often in the past refused to acknowledge the 
son, it is only in our own day that the son, except in very exceptional circum- 
stances, has admitted his obligation to acknowledge his father as such. 
What is also misleading is the notion of a moral imperative, a notion really 
springing in the last analysis from the Ten Commandments ; “‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Reflection shows us, however, that this 
commandment can only have meaning against the background of certain 
given structural social conditions ; in a world that had become entirely 
ptoletarianised, the given conditions would tend to abolish this command- 
ment or at least to rob it of any concrete significance. This is not to say that 
in such conditions one would be within one’s rights in not honouring one’s 
father, but more profoundly that an entirely proletarianised world would 
ptoduce an increasing number of beings who in their very depths would 
feel themselves as being fatherless—as being nobody’s sons, to quote the title 
of a contemporary French play—and who would feel this even though the 
individual who had physically begotten them were still alive. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the notion of human fatherhood is one that 
is applicable within fairly strict limits ; at one end of the scale it disappears 
to leave in its place a mere biological phenomenon ; at the other end the 
biological phenomenon disappears without destroying the essentials of 
human fatherhood ; I am thinking of the case of adoption—and here, too, 
we must look beyond legal definitions, for there can be legal adoption 
without the accomplishment of that spiritual act of which I am always 
thinking, and, on the other hand, the act can be accomplished in cases where 
legal adoption, for one reason or another, is impossible. The words 
“spiritual act ” here should be taken in their strongest possible sense ; one 
does not become the adoptive father of somebody merely through having a 
sudden impulse of affection, but only through a self-commitment to which 
one will have to remain faithful in spite of almost certainly inevitable lapses 
of interest, disappointments, and setbacks. Ought we to conclude, however, 
from the possibility of becoming a father by adoption, that it is necessary to 
make a radical distinction between spiritual and biological fatherhood ? 
That, I think, would be a very rash thing to do. On the contrary, we ought 
to maintain that in normal circumstances the separation of the two kinds of 
fatherhood is something that ought not to be brought about, and even 
ought not to be able to be brought about ; where there is such a separation 
it is because of some flaw in the individual’s physical framework or social 
situation. But let us be wary about what we intend to convey here by the 
word “‘ normal” ; I am not thinking of a norm in an abstract sense ; some 
formal rule of ethics whose basis would be hard to discover and which would 
subsist somehow or other beyond the world of everyday experience, but 
rather to a certain fullness of life which, when spiritual fatherhood is 
separated from biological fatherhood, becomes something for which the 
teflective consciousness feels a certain homesickness. Thus parents who 

Vor. XLVIII. No. 4. 13" 
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have adopted a child, and love the child with all their heart, cannot fail to 
feel a certain regret, except in very exceptional cases, that it is not the child 
of their own bodies. The exceptional cases I have in mind are those where, 
if the child was physically their own, they would risk transmitting to it 
certain hereditary weaknesses ; but a satisfaction of that kind is, after all, an 
extremely relative satisfaction—taking its rise in something that is in itself a 
smart, a wound, a humiliation. 

It is, in fact, very possible that in our actual world a dissociation between 
the spiritual and the biological is becoming quite generally operative ; but 
this is only one more proof that our world is a broken world ; it is only a 
broken world that could give rise to such practices, for instance, as artificial 
insemination. 

Such topics may seem strangely alien to such readers as are the victims of 
an illusion which consists in the last analysis of adhering to that conception 
of the spirit as something at the opposite pole from the flesh, or as something 
completely transcending the flesh, against which I have never ceased to 
protest. In a very general fashion indeed, one might say that the difficulty 
that we have continually to face up to, lies in the very fact that the spiritual 
seems to wish to claim for itself the dignity of a separate existence, whereas 
in a deeper sense it only constitutes itself effectively as spirit on condition of 
becoming flesh. The example, that we have taken already, of adoption is 
very significant in this new regard ; adoptive parents only really become 
parents on condition that they lavish on their adopted child the most actual, 
the most material, and the most humble cares and services, the same which 
they would have bestowed upon him if they had really engendered him. In 
this sense adoption is a kind of grafting of the flesh on to the spirit, and it 
cannot be anything else ; it is wonderful that it should be possible at all, 
and in fact its possibility shows up better than anything else the limits of 
evety philosophy of life that claims to base itself on purely biological 
considerations. 

Yet, on the other hand, nothing can give us a more intense feeling of 
insecurity and strangeness than this human situation of ours ; the situation 
of being placed at the point of juncture, or of co-articulation, of the vital 
and the spiritual. It is not a matter of the sense of strangeness that would be 
felt by an observer of the situation from the outside—but of the strangeness 
that is felt from within by somebody who recognises the situation as his own. 
Let us recall, for that matter—what goes without saying to anyone who has 
grasped the significance of these investigations of ours—that the very notion 
of observing the situation from the outside is, in this context, a meaningless 
one. It is of the very nature of our situation that it can be grasped only from 
within its own depths. But at the same time in a world like our own, which 
is becoming more and more completely subjected to the dominion of 
objective knowledge and scientific technique, everything, by an almost fatal 
necessity, tends to fall out as if this observation of our situation from the 
outside were a real possibility. From that falsely objective point of view, 
the very phrase “ spiritual reality ” is in danger of becoming emptied of all 
meaning ; or rather what is still ca//ed “‘ spiritual reality ” is offered for our 
consideration as a mere superstructure, an epiphenomenal garment that 
masks, and rather thinly masks, a basic hurrying of matter : it might be 
demonstrated that an assumption of this sort, shared by both parties, is the 
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main-spring of that strange convergence so often noted by scientists, at least 
in France, of strictly biological generalisations, on the one hand, with Marxist 
speculations on the other. Both biologists and Marxists are seeking to 
atrive at an interpretation of life at the purely objective level ; only, unfortu- 
nately, the kind of objectiveness they are aiming at entails a preliminary, 
and complete, elimination of the subject as such. 

We know, of course, that we are not, from our own point of view to 
understand the notion of the subject as it has traditionally been understood 
by idealist philosophers. Neither the transcendental ego of Kant nor the 
monad of Leibniz have any place in our argument. It is precisely in order to 
underline that fact that I have been emphasising the notion of the family 
bond and its mysterious character. At the point we have now reached, it 
is on this new and difficult notion of mystery that we must concentrate. 

When I talk about the mystery of the family bond some of my readers 
will, I fancy, be disconcerted. The family is an institution ; it is a fact ; it 
is something which can be studied, at least in some of its aspects, by the 
methods of positive science. In talking about its mystery, am I not bringing 
in a touch of vague literary floweriness at a level of discourse where such 
battered ornaments of speech have no proper place ? However, as we have 
seen already, the situation with which we are concerned, in our special 
context, is one whose true nature can be grasped or acknowledged only 
from the inside ; there are no objective statements that can be made about 
it from the outside, for by definition, it is ovr situation, the situation we 
cannot get outside of. That is why the kind of writer who makes the 


mystery of the family palpable to us is always, for example, the novelist 
rather than the historian of social institutions. However, though these 
remarks help to clear the ground a little, we have not yet succeeded in giving 
the term mystery that very precise and almost technical sense which alone 
can justify its introduction into the vocabulary of a philosopher. 

I distinguish between problem and mystery in the following manner : 


A problem is something which I meet, which I find complete before me, but 
which I can therefore lay siege to and reduce. But a mystery is something in 
which I am myself involved, and it can therefore only be thought of as “a sphere 
where the distinction between what is in me and what is before me loses its meaning 
and its initial validity.” A genuine problem is subject to an appropriate technique 
by the exercise of which it is defined ; whereas a mystery, by definition, transcends 
every conceivable technique. It is, no doubt, always possible (logically and 
psychologically) to degrade a mystery so as to turn it intoa problem. But this isa 
fundamentally vicious proceeding, whose springs might perhaps be discovered in 
a kind of corruption of the intelligence. The problem of evil, as the philosophers 
have called it, supplies us with a particularly instructive example of this degradation. 

Just because it is of the essence of mystery to be recognised or capable of recog- 
nition, it may also be ignored and actively denied. It then becomes reduced to 
something I have “ heard talked about,” but which I refuse as only being “ for 
other people” ; and that in virtue of an illusion which these “others ” are 
deceived by, but which I myself claim to have detected. 

We must carefully avoid all confusion between the mysterious and the unknow- 
able. The unknowable is in fact only the limiting case of the problematic, which 
cannot be actualised without contradiction. The recognition of mystery, on the 
contrary, is an essentially positive act of the mind, the supremely positive act in 
virtue of which all positivity may perhaps be strictly defined. In this sphere 
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everything seems to go on as if I found myself acting on an intuition which | 
possess without immediately knowing myself to possess it—an intuition which 
cannot be, strictly speaking, self-conscious and which can grasp itself only through 
the modes of experience in which its image is reflected, and which it lights up by 
being thus reflected in them.? 


And perhaps it is at this point that we at last get a precise notion of one 
of the essential notes of the type of philosophy that is being put forward 
here. It should be now very clear that a philosophy of this sort is essentially 
of the nature of a kind of appeal to the listener or the reader, of the kind of 
call upon his inner resources. In other words, such a philosophy could 
never be completely embodied into a kind of dogmatic exposition, of which 
the listener or reader would merely have to grasp the content. It is, in fact, 
from this very point of view that the question of the opposition between 
problem and mystery ought to be approached. When I am dealing with a 
problem, I am trying to discover a solution that can become common 
property, that consequently can, at least in theory, be rediscovered by any- 
body at all. But we have seen that this idea of a validity for “‘ anybody at 
all ” or of a thinking in general has less and less application the more deeply 
one penetrates into the inner courts of philosophy : into, that is to say, that 
spiritual reality with which, in fact, our investigations have been concerned. 
In the last analysis, the idea of an acquisition (as it is an acquisition to know 
how to speak French, or how to play the piano, or how to work out 
quadratic equations) is inadequate in such a context as this. The greatness of 
philosophy, though it will seem to most people the disappointing side of 
philosophy, is just this impossibility of regarding it as a discipline which can 
be acquired ; where we are concerned with the highest matters, with, if you 
like, presences, we cannot hope to come across anything at all comparable 
to the permanent acquisitions of the elementary sciences. I underline, there, 
the word elementary : for I think it is true that when we leave the teachable 
elements of, say, mathematics and climb up towards the principles, the 
enabling acts of the science, our perspectives begin to blur, just as they do 
in philosophy. We cannot be sure after all, that in a hundred years from now 
men may not have a notion of the principles of mathematics that will be 
different in very many ways indeed from the notion that prevails to-day. 

But the philosopher finds himself in a completely different situation, and 
it is essential to Ais activity that he should reflect deeply on this situation, 
in order to get a gradually more and more ample insight into it. Now one 
thing that we may feel that we have really established is that this process of 
getting an insight has essentially nothing to do with the objective as such ; 
we do not get an insight into something whose reality, by definition, lies 
completely outside our own. We have been forced to insist more and 
more emphatically on the presence of one’s self /o itself, or on the presence 
to it of the other that is not really separable from it. And we have, in fact, 
real grounds for stating that we discern an organic connection between 
presence and mystery. For, in the first place, every presence 7s mysterious 
and, in the second place, it is very doubtful whether the word mystery can 
really be properly used in the case where a presence is not, in the very least, 


1 This quotation is from the English translation of M. Gabriel Marcel’s book Efre ef Avoir 
(1935) by Katharine Farrer—Being and Having (1949) reviewed in this Journal, October, 1949.— 
[Eb.] 
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making itself somehow felt. In the course of,a.recent conversation on'fhis 
topic, I brought up the example of the mysterious character that attaches.to 

the presence near one of a sleeping person, especially of a sleepirig child. 
From the point of view of physical activity, or at least in so far as the notion 
of physical activity is defined in relation to the possible grasping of things, 
the sleeping child is completely unprotected and appears to be utterly in our 


power ; from that point of view, it is permissible for us to do what we like 


with the child. But from the point of view of mystery, we might say that 
it is just because this being is completely unprotected, that it is utterly at our 
mercy, that it is also invulnerable or sacred. And there can be no doubt at 
all that the strongest and most irrefutable mark of sheer barbarism that we 
can imagine would consist in the refusal to recognise this mysterious 
invunerability. This sacredness of the unprotected lies also at the roots of 
what we might call a metaphysics of hospitality. In all civilisations of a 
certain type (not, of course, by any means merely in Christian civilisations), 
the guest has been regarded as all the more sacred, the more feeble and 
defenceless he is. In civilisations of a certain type I say : not, I might add, 
of the type dominated by the ideas of efficiency and output. The more, it 
might be said, the ideas of efficiency and output assert their supreme 
authority the more this attitude of reverence towards the guest, towards 
the wounded, towards the sick, will appear at first incomprehensible and 
later absurd : and, in fact, in the world around us, we know that this 
assertion of the absurdity of forbearance and generosity is taking very 
practical shapes. 

The above remarks may appear to have a merely cursory and superficial 
value. But that would be a mistaken judgement. The example we have 
just presented does throw into very bold relief that co-articulation of reflec- 
tion and mystery around which the whole of this argument has been built 
up. When we talk about the sacredness of the defenceless, because it is 
defenceless, we are not dealing merely with a pragmatic and in a sense 
ceremonial attitude of which the sociologist, or perhaps the psychoanalyst, 
might claim to discover the origins. It is precisely against all such claims 
that philosophy, if it is to be true to its own nature, must take its strictest 
stand. It is something really essentia/ that is here at stake. 

And it is with an attempt to define this term, essentia/, that I would like to 
draw toaclose. Probably in seeking to discover what we mean by essential 
it is best to start by seeking to discover what we mean by important. Ata 
first glance, it seems that when I decide that something or other is important 
I am relating it to a certain purpose of mine or perhaps, more generally to a 
way in which I organise my life. If I orientate my existence towards some 
central interest, say, for instance, the search for pleasure, power or money, 
everything that seems likely to subserve this interest will strike as having 
positive importance, and everything that does not, as having negative 
importance. Experience, however, shows us, and its lessons cannot be 
rejected or ignored, that our special ways of organising our lives are always 
liable to collapse like card-houses under our very eyes ; leaving something 
else in their place, something which the original structures of lust, ambition 
or greed had merely masked from us. This something else, which we are not 
yet in a position to define, and of which we have not perhaps even a direct 
apprehension, is not the ‘mportant, but the essential, the “‘ one thing needful.” 
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It is obvious that the believer, at least, has a name for this “‘ something else ” : 
he will say that the one thing needful is salvation, but the latter is a term of 
which philosophy ought not to make a premature use. The first question, 
rather, that can be asked at a strictly philosophical level is whether one can 
or cannot, affirm that in the life of the individual something of absolute, not 
merely of relative, importance is at stake. But we can acknowledge even 
at this moment that by our labours up to this point we have cleared away 
some of the obstacles from the path that leads to an answer to this question. 

These obstacles, there can be no doubt at all, have all to do with a tendency 
within us to transfer the definitions and the categories that are valid only in 
the purely objective world into a realm of discourse where they do not 
properly apply. Following in the steps of Bergson, we have seen that this 
temptation to make a falsely objective representation of the inner world is 
at work not only when I am thinking of such a general concept as time, but 
when I am thinking of what I call my own particular life and history. We 
have thus been brought to recognise what one might call the trans-historic 
depth of history : which is, no doubt, the best short cut we can take towards 
the idea of Eternity. Moreover, as we shall see by and by even more clearly, 
the nexus between the ideas of Eternity and mystery is as strict a one as can 
be. In the first place, Eternity cannot be anything other than a mystery, 
we cannot, as it were, figure it to ourselves in terms of a map, even an 
endless map, that could be rolled out ona table. The spatial images through 
which we get our first insight, no doubt always a rough and inadequate 
insight, and one needing much corfection, into so many other concepts, 
ate here, even in the very first instance, totally out of place. In the second 
place, every mystery is itself like a river, which flows into the Eternal, as 
into a sea. All this, of course, must be taken in a very vague and general 
sense ; but it is true for each of us, and true especially in relation to our 
roots in the family, true, that is, in relation to the conditions under which 
we have been able to make our appearance in the world. 

But to what degree, and within what limits, is it possible for us to raise 
ourselves above that condition of being in the world which is our specific mode 
of existence ? To what degree are we within our rights in turning our 
glances up towards a higher sphere than this ? What are—at the point where 
we are supposed not yet to have received the enlightenment of any special 
revelation—these floating, glittering, these unfixed lights, that can to some 
degree throw light into the obscurest depths of our beings ? These are the 
formidable problems that still remain to be faced. I am under no illusion 
that we are moving forward on a plain and beaten path ; may we be granted 
that help that is rarely refused to those who are animated by the love of 
truth alone. Of truth alone. ‘That is indeed the first and the last word, 
alpha and omega; for every society pronounces sentence of doom or 
acquittal on itself according to the throne of state which it reserves, both 
within itself and high above itself, for that Truth which is not a thing but 
a spirit. 

GABRIEL MARCEL. 
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AMERICAN OPTIMISM AND THE 
PROBLEM OF THE GOOD 


By 
PROFESSOR J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


PH.D., D.D., LITT.D. 
Professor of Church History and Theology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE American mind is fundamentally optimistic. It believes that most 
problems are capable of solution, whatever their nature. This mentality 
has affected American thinking in all its phases. We meet it in economics, 
literature, theology, and philosophy. It is relatively easy to pass from one 
phase of concern to another ; we shall nowhere find the deeply cut lines of 
demarcation which puzzle us, for instance, in German thinking. There, 
time and again, economic doctrine is sharply divided from theological 
thinking, and both from the prevailing theory of esthetics. It is difficult to 
conceive of Lessing and von Treitschke as members of the same ethnic 
group. 

America presents a greater mental uniformity. This is partly due to the 
fact that the western hemisphere continued for many years in comparative 
isolation from the rest of the world. True, the effects of European politics 
were felt on the American mainland ; but the intensity of the conflicts was 
not so great as on the European continent. Moreover, in a more sparsely 
populated country, fewer people felt the consequences. At any rate, the 
atmosphere was sufficiently undisturbed to allow a reasonable uniform 
mentality to develop. George Washington, Robert Lee, and Abraham 
Lincoln differed from one another, and yet they were not essentially different 
men. 

It is only lately that young America has begun to question thorough- 
going optimism as a universally valid state of mind. It has by no means 
reached the conclusion that the optimistic outlook lacks validity, and indeed, 
I much doubt whether it will do so within the lifetime of this generation. 
But at least the young have begun to recognise that there is a problem of 
good as well as of evil which their elders would not have admitted. To the 
older generations, only evil presented a problem. It puzzled them ; the 
good they took for granted. 

And why should they not have done so ? The economic prosperity of 
America was easily explained. The country had many undeveloped sources 
of wealth, Europe had sent its most daring, most energetic men, to its 
shores. The combination of opportunities ready to be used and men keen 
to exploit them could only result in positive material good. 

As for moral good, it is easy to connect material success with virtue. 
Good is a positive term and material success is a positive notion as well ; 
there has always been a temptation to believe that concepts belonging to the 
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same general category are interchangeable. If one should happen to 
question the manner in which some men had gathered their riches, the older 
generation would point to the fact that the ultimate result, though not quite 
justifying the method used, went far toward rendering it harmless. The vast 
surplus of wealth on the part of a few individuals had stimulated industry, 
railroads had been built, mineral resources discovered, colleges and uni- 
versities had been founded and handsomely endowed, the churches received 
ample support, costly, but highly useful, experiments were being conducted. 
It seemed a tenable assumption that men who had the wit to gather wealth 
would also know how to spend it in a manner profitable to society, and 
would be found ready to do so. 

This supposition seemed to be corroborated by the facts, because the 
amassing of great wealth in the hands of a few, which might have been fatal 
from an economical point of view in most parts of the world, proved less so 
in the United States. As long as the demand for labour was large and the 
supply small, the dangers lurking in this highly individualistic system of 
economy did not become too apparent. 

Economic prosperity and the attendant spirit of optimism has helped to 
create a general American philosophy of life. It strongly affected the general 
view about man himself who was responsible for this success. He appeared 
to dominate his environment which submitted to his will. It was natural 
that Americans began to think of man in positive terms, and of his physical 
surroundings in negative or at least passive ones. This mental habit was 
sure to influence both political and theological speculation. In the field of 
politics, it furthered the notion of democracy and in theology it strengthened 
the idea of the dignity of man, which in turn created a new view of the 
relationship between man and God. 

But at this point, a conflict resulted with the official teachings of the 
churches. These teachings did not originate in America but were taken 
over from Europe, where men had lived among different surroundings and 
therefore had had different experiences. At the time when the basic theo- 
logical ideas were formulated, Europe was not optimistic, nor had it reason 
to be so. The official teachings of the churches for that reason were not 
founded upon the notion of man’s adequacy to his task, but on the reverse ; 
man’s goodness accordingly was denied, the evil in his nature strongly 
accentuated. It was easier to follow Paul in this matter than James. 

St Augustine, as much as any one, is responsible for the form which the 
doctrine regarding man has ultimately taken. The gradual breaking up of 
the Roman Empire and the strains and stresses resulting therefrom have 
left their mark on it. Can any trust be had in men who have allowed the 
greatest structure ever conceived by the human mind to come to grief ? 

None. Few positive qualities can be assigned to a creature who has 
failed so signally in the chief constructive task he has thus far undertaken. 
Negative, not positive, results must be expected from such a being. Men 
long for happiness and would avoid unhappiness, but even though they may 
recognise the conditions upon which happiness and unhappiness depend, 
they lack the strength of will to steer the proper course ; “ felices esse 
volumus et infelices esse nolumus, sed velle non possumus.” No wonder 
that Harnack says of St Augustine, “ er vollendete den christichen Pessimis- 
mus,” 
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But St Augustine was a North African and no member of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which by temper and natural inclination, is far less given to 
pessimistic views. It is worth bearing in mind, incidentally, that his chief 
opponent, Pelagius, was an English monk. Moreover, as stated, the low 

eriod in history during which Augustine lived, coloured his views. 
Twentieth-century America presents quite a different aspect from fifth- 
century North African Hippo, and yet Hippo was supposed to dictate to 
New York, Chicago, and Boston what they were to think about the nature of 
man. The result was a dismal failure. The Sunday confession to the effect 
that there was neither power nor health in us, was negated by a Monday 
aggressiveness in matters of business and politics which would last until 
Saturday noon when the offices closed for the week. 

A pessimistic view regarding man and his possibilities does not suit the 
American mind ; it runs counter to the experience of the average individual. 
If man were weak of will, and evil of intent, how is one to explain the great 
and sound structure which is called the Republic of the United States of 
America ? Granted, thus reasons your average common-sense citizen, that 
material and moral success are not quite the same, there must be some 
relation between the two. For it is obvious that a society of thieves and 
liars, whose “‘ yes ” means “‘ no ”, and whose “‘ no” means “ yes ”, cannot 
last. The United States has endured for one hundred and seventy-five years 
and it is likely to last much longer ; therefore, it is not made up of thieves 
and liars. Men must be fundamentally good, for else the human race would 
have perished long ago. An individual, or a society of individuals in which 
the minuses are greater in number than the plusses cannot last. Men have 
lived on this earth for hundreds of thousands of years ; is not this proof 
sufficient that they do possess positive elements through which this long 
continued existence is explained ? To this query, the average American 
answers with “‘ Yes.” 

But how is it possible to square the optimistic conclusions which result 
from practical experience with the pessimistic doctrine of the average 
conservative church, which runs counter to that experience ? There are 
three ways in which Americans have solved the problem : they either pay 
no attention to what the church teaches ; or, they found a religious fellow- 
ship of their own which holds opposite views ; or, without formally 
denying any part of the church doctrine, they use only so much as proves 
useful to them and they neglect the rest. To the first group belong about 
sixty per cent. of the American population ; to the second division belong 
the Unitarians and the Universalists ; and as typical examples of the third 
category, One may mention the Methodists and the Episcopalians. The last 
two churches, for instance, do not deny the creedal assertion that man is 
sinful, but they do not stress it. The Episcopalians believe that man is a 
sinner, but a rather respectable one, whereas the Methodists are still essen- 
tially perfectionists, which attitude of mind is inconsistent with a belief in 
the depravity of man. 

Most Americans are separatists. In 1948 there were in the continental 
United States 242 religious bodies with 265,583 churches and a nominal 
membership of 81,777,874 persons. Some of these churches are very large 
and others very small. The Roman Catholic church reports 26,718,343 
members ; the Primitive Friends 13. The figures are deceptive since some 
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bodies, like the Roman church, count as members all that are baptised, 
whereas others like the Unitarians count only the active membership. If the 
Unitarians, for instance, should follow the Roman Catholic method of 
counting, they would report 300,000 members instead of 75,000. 

This large number of sects may be explained in part by the economic 
ptosperity of the country. Thirty-five of the religious fellowships count 
fewer than ten churches, one has three churches and in addition maintains a 
theological school. Granted that the affairs of many of these religious 
bodies are conducted with scrupulous economy, the general cost of main- 
taining them is very great. In a less prosperous country, this method of 
splitting up into ever smaller units would be economically impossible. 

Within the compass of this article, it is not feasible to explain what 
separates these groups ; often the reasons for separation are unimportant 
and sometimes incomprehensible. But it is important to state that, in spite 
of the surface differences, there are no splits between them which reach 
down vertically to the very foundations. Below the surface these sects are 
tied together by a spirit of optimism which is native to America. Do not 
judge them by their creeds, they are imported articles ; do not judge them 
either by the sermons which their ministers will preach on occasion in 
support of those creeds. They meet with polite attention and somewhat 
puzzled looks. The temporary results which exhorters and revivalists may 
have do not explain much either, the effect is never lasting. But the eyes of 
the congregation light up with understanding when they hear their leaders 
speak about George Washington, or Lincoln, or Robert Lee, for in those 
historical figures the listeners find the incarnation of the principle in which 
they really believe ; namely, that each man is adequate to the task imposed 
upon him ; and that, as a rule, he will do his duty in good faith, not merely 
for his own benefit but also for the sake of others. During the frontier days, 
men’s very lives depended upon taking this optimistic faith seriously, and 
spiritually, fortunately, America is not yet too far removed from those early 
days. 

No matter what the church may teach, the concept man, in the mind of the 
average American, has a positive content. It is therefore morally affirmative 
rather than negative ; virtue in man seems to predominate over its opposite. 

It would be easy to take issue with this statement if we should judge the 
merits of the case by the titles of the religious books which are most popular 
at the present time, or by the subjects of the dissertations written by men 
desirous to obtain the degree of Doctor of Theology. Kierkegaard, Barth, 
and Brunner are the names which constantly recur, and no book is more 
widely read in theological circles than Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of 
Man. But when one tries to discover the effect which these writings, 
essentially pessimistic, have upon American thought, one discovers that it is 
not very great. 

The books are read because the readers are curious to discover how the 
authors manage to reach conclusions so different from those which the 
average American takes for granted in his everyday life. The dissertations, 
and I have read a good many of them, serve much the same purpose ; they 
try to find an explanation for the mental processes of men who delight in 
paradoxes, and who rest satisfied in stating problems which they make no 
attempt to solve. Most of the doctors’ theses are therefore psycho- 
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analytical in nature ; not the subject matter of “ der Rémerbrief,” or “ der 
Mittler ” appears to be of primary importance, but rather the operation of 
the minds of the authors responsible for these books. The “ Crisis Theo- 
logy ” attracts attention because it is different, but not because it is persuasive. 

I do not believe that among American thinkers ten per cent. believe that 
this type of reasoning is anything more than a passing phase of pessimism, 
the result of war weariness and tired minds. Surely the theology which 
points to a crisis which cannot be overcome, and to problems which are 
beyond solution, has not invaded the American pulpit ; ministers, a few 
excepted, do not preach sermons on it. It is worthy of note that those who 
do preach sermons on the topic mentioned are likely to gain a reputation for 
learning, since the listeners in the pews are not quite sure what the ministers 
ate talking about. They do believe, however, that the minister, so much 
more learned in such matters than they, does know what he is talking 
about, which furnishes additional proof for the persistent optimism normal 
to the average American mind. A theology which cannot capture the 
pulpit and which requires careful elucidation before laymen comprehend it 
even in part, is not effective. It provides answers to questions which no 
one is asking and leaves unanswered the questions which everyone is asking ; 
it may be interesting as a curiosity but it bears no fruit. 

One may wonder whether the spirit of optimism which prevailed in the 
past, both in religious and secular thought, will continue in the future. 
Some doubt this because America is now asked to help solve problems which 
it never met before and it may not be able to surmount the difficulties. This 
might produce a lack of self-confidence, which in turn may lead to an overall 
pessimistic outlook. America has gone through difficult times before, 
notably during the Civil War. The reconstruction period lasted ten years 
and there was a good deal of material suffering. But there were no psycho- 
logical difficulties, since both contending parties were members of the same 
nation and each one had a fair idea of what was going on in the other’s mind. 

Since 1898, after the conclusion of the Spanish-American War, all this 
changed. International problems demanded attention, and it became 
necessary to discover what was going on in the non-American mind. The 
British, with their long experience of dealing with other nations, have not 
always found it easy to discover how the French or the Germans thought ; 
the Americans, without any such experience, found it impossible to do so. 
It is natural for any nation to believe that whoever differs from its accepted 
norm is wrong, the Americans are no exception. They were willing to be 
friendly as long as other nations were ready to take over their standards, or, 
in other words, to become Americanised. When they refused to do so, these 
nations were thought unreasonable since the Americans believed their own 
standards to be correct because they had given satisfaction in America. 

In view of this fact it is not at all surprising that the Americans were 
unwilling to join the League of Nations, since this body was founded on the 
assumption that no one country possessed a panacea against all ills, but that 
there were universal standards by which right and wrong behaviour should 
be measured. This the average American found it difficult to admit. This 
problem became intensified after the second world war because of the 
leading réle which America was asked to play. Leadership during a period 
of reconstruction presupposes more than an acquaintanceship with the econ- 
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omic problems which beset the world, it means an understanding of the 
minds of the people who were responsible for the problems becomin 
problems at all. What is needed is to discover a common mental denomin- 
ator among people with a varying background and differing ways of practical 
procedure. This is hard because it would be necessary, first of all, to finda 
common emotional denominator. 

If this cannot be done, the discovery of universally valid methods for the 
solution of international problems might prove impossible. The Americans 
then would be forced to admit that they have not discovered a panacea for 
the ills of the world, and they might become distrustful of themselves. If 
the common-sense trial and error method did not work internationally, 
would it continue to function nationally ? Indeed, had it ever truly func. 
tioned at all ? Were there not hidden flaws which we had overlooked ? 
Optimism feeds on success, pessimism on the lack of it. If the programme 
for world reconstruction conceived by the American mind should fail, 
would not a spirit of pessimism displace the current optimism ? And if it 
did, would not this fact find its expression in literature, art, and theology ? 
It undoubtedly would. 

But thus far the Americans have not reached the conclusion that 
optimism is a failure, because in the opinion of the majority the reconstruc- 
tion of this world in an economic sense, though difficult, is by no means 
impossible. And if possible, it is felt that the general mentality of the 
reconstructed world would change as well, hope would take the place of 
despair. This would affect all fields of human interest, theology included. 
The fact that the American nation is willing to have its Congress vote 
billions of dollars to make such a reconstruction possible is proof sufficient 
that it believes this money well spent. Nor are Congress and the nation 
merely interested in an economic recovery ; recent history has taught this 
nation in an unforgettable manner that material recovery which is not 
accompanied by its spiritual equivalent is without ultimate value. 

But granting that optimism works, that, borrowing an expression from 
William James, it has its cash value, it still presents a problem. Why does it 
work ? Why should the positive win in this world over the negative, the 
good over the evil ? Why should it do so now, and why should it continue 
to do so in the future ? It is a convenient belief, which may be even founded 
on a fact, but facts require to be explained. What needs to be made clear 
is not why one hundred people in the city of London committed a crime of 
major proportions, but why the rest of the population, eight millions minus 
one hundred, did not do so. If there be more good than evil, the good 
becomes a greater problem than the evil. If there are far more decent 
people than evil ones, where can we find the reason which will explain this ? 

Among the young theological students whom I meet, I find an ever 
increasing number interested in this matter. Their concern is a practical 
one. The promotion of good is the business of the church. But you 
cannot promote a thing you do not comprehend. A fact not well under- 
stood is a matter over which we have insufficient control. Uncontrolled 
facts dominate us instead of we them, which is not an ideal situation. We, 
thus these young men reason, have worried for a long time about the 
nature of evil ; let us now busy our minds about the nature of the good. 
The good must have an explanatory principle. When in the physical 
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world certain factors combine to produce a given result, the process is not 
a haphazard one but one governed by law. Why should it be different in the 
moral world ? Once we have discovered how in the past moral factors 
combined to bring about good results, we may learn how to reproduce the 
process in the future. The trouble with Christianity is that it never has 
investigated this matter, simply because, on insufficient evidence, it took for 
granted that there was nothing to investigate. Evil was held to be a fact 
and good an illusion. 

To the old-fashioned Calvinist minister the congregation which he faces 
on Sunday is at the very best a group of moral incompetents, at the worst a 
collection of moral perverts. It is his duty to remind them of their condi- 
tion, but he can suggest no cure. True, God may extend his grace to them, 
but if God does so, he does not change their sinful narure ; he merely 
declines to deal with them according to their deserts. The sermon is a pure 
statement of present fact, and no more. It does not essentially differ from a 
statement of fact in the physical world. The earth moves about the sun in 
three hundred and sixty-five days and a fraction. That is so, and no one can 
alter it. Men are sinners ; that is the end of it. 

To the liberal, the members of his congregation are normal beings, who, 
being normal, represent a mixture of good and evil. The good qualities, 
however, predominate over the bad ones. Most of the men and women 
with whom he is concerned have made out of their lives something which 
may be called a reasonable success, surely not a failure. The minister is not 
satisfied with the results already obtained, he would have better results. 
His argument is that the achievements already reached prove a potentiality 
in the direction of the good, so that better achievements may be confidently 
expected. 

This is more than a mere statement of present fact. The present is related 
to the future ; because certain things are, it is contended that others shall be. 
But this “‘ because ” argues an inner necessity, and necessity depends upon 
law. What then is the law which governs the development of the good ? 
Your liberal theologian would wish to know. He could use this information 
in his business which is, at a minimum, to retain the standard of morality 
already reached, and at a maximum to lift that standard as high as circum- 
stances will permit. No wonder that one of my students, already in the 
ministry, wishes to write a doctor’s dissertation on “ Religious Vitamins.” 
He wishes to discover the true sources of spiritual nurture. True, he does 
not expect to succeed to his satisfaction, but he intends to try, nevertheless. 
And to try to solve a problem with which the past never busied itself, 
because it doubted whether it was a genuine problem, already betokens a 
measure of success. 

If within the next thirty or forty years, American theology would take 
seriously the study of “religious vitamins,” the theological discipline 
would change its nature considerably ; the emphasis of interest would be 
shifted temporarily from God to man. The object of study would not be, 
in the first place, the nature of God and of divine revelation. These subjects 
have had the major measure of attention in the past, the principle concern 
now would be the character of man’s inner nature which conditions his 
reaction to his environment, as well as an investigation regarding the 
possibility of changing that environment into a different and a better one. 
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The term theology would scarcely cover the full extent of interest and 
another more comprehensive term may have to be found to cover the wider 
field. 

Should America undertake to deal seriously with the problem of the good, 
the import of ideas from Europe would be considerably reduced since 
Europe is engaged in warding off evil and not in speculating about the good. 
This might be wholesome because it is necessary that America discover 
itself. The point is that America, being a relatively young nation, has 
suffered unnecessarily from an inferiority complex. It has wondered for a 
long time whether it had something to contribute to the general body of 
thought. It has a way of life, no doubt, but it was such a simple and 
practical way of dealing with situations that one might wonder whether 
there was a philosophy underlying it. Could one formulate the American 
approach to life in terms which would reveal general, universally, valid 
worths, which might be related one to the other and thus form a system of 
values, a philosophy of life ? Germany had presented such systems, com- 
plete and worked out in detail. America thus far had offered disconnected 
ideas which would remain systemata pbilosopbie in spe until all the relations 
between them had been established and all the implied consequences worked 
out. Pierce, James, and Dewey are among the Davids who have gathered 
the material for the temple to be built, but the Solomon who will actually 
erect the structure has not yet come upon the scene. 

It may be argued that it is foreign to American mentality to build per- 
manent structures since this requires a measure of dispassionate objectivity 
which a young growing nation is not likely to possess. Permanence is the 
characteristic of late middle age. But I am not sure that this argument holds 
in this instance. It is worthy of note that the Americans are in the habit of 
amending their constitution in margine, but that they do not change the 
wording of the instrument itself any more than the scholars responsible for 
the Massoretic revision of the text of the Old Testament changed the text 
itself. This would argue that in spite of its youth, the American nation has a 
belief in certain enduring principles which have found their embodiment in 
the ground law of the people. A belief in enduring principles eventually 
results ina philosophy. Is an American philosophy forthcoming ? 

Until the first world war, Americans who wished to obtain reliable 
information on almost any subject went to Europe to find it. Thousands of 
students visited German, French, and English universities. An opinion 
expressed by a European scholar was accepted quite as much because it had 
European support as because it was true. All this was perfectly under- 
standable in the case of a young nation which was only in process of develop- 
ing its institutions of higher learning. But, it did slow down the process of 
independent self-examination and self-evaluation. James Bryce, a Britisher, 
and André Siegfried, a Frenchman, revealed the Americans to themselves. 

Those days are gone, the flow of students is now moving from the East to 
the West. Most of them seek for practical knowledge in some field of 
applied science where the American genius for efficiency has had a chance to 
show itself. But, as yet most Europeans do not believe that America has 
much more to offer than that, surely no philosophical system. But, they are 
mistaken, such a system is in the making. Efficiency, when it becomes so 
general as to amount to a national trait, is more than mere chance dexterity. 
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It is a fundamental approach to the problems of life which reveals a peculiar 
type of mentality. To the extent to which this approach is a method of 
handling things, it is also a philosophy, since it points to a set of invariable 
relations between the doer and the thing he wishes to do ; that is, between 
the efficient cause and its effect. Questions of right and wrong are involved 
in the matter, since there are right and wrong, that is efficient or inefficient 
ways of handling things. It is typical of the efficient man that he believes 
that right relations can be established and wrong ones avoided, not only 
between men and men, but between men and things. All men can be 
efficient since all men can achieve results worth having. 

This is intuitive optimism which has found its warrant in the practical 
test which it has undergone in America under conditions there prevailing. 
This opinion would pass beyond the intuitive stage if it could be tested 
everywhere in this world, under many conditions, and if at all times it 
produced favourable results. It would then be a working theory, a practical 
philosophy. If the practical situation under further observation would 
yield general rules, we should pass beyond the stage of a practical philosophy 
to a speculative system which might be America’s contribution to the general 
body of thought. It would indeed be more than a contribution to philo- 
sophy, it would be a new religion too, a religion which would eliminate the 
problem of evil through an understanding of the nature of the good. 


J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER. 


CAMBRIDGE 
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WORLD CONSCIENCE AND THE 
HYDROGEN BOMB‘ 


By 
THE EDITOR 


IF it is true, as Dr Johnson suggested, that a man under sentence of death 
finds the knowledge that he is to be hanged in a fortnight a wonderful aid 
to mental concentration, then all men everywhere should be concentrating 
to some purpose, since it is not one man but the greater part of the human 
race that is now under sentence. 


I 


During the last few months the present writer has read with care, but 
with diminishing interest, numerous articles which have attempted to 
assess the consequences which would follow the use of the most recently 
designed weapons of war. Most of these articles have exhibited a certain 
uniformity of treatment. The immorality of using such weapons is 
frequently referred to; the need for effective international control is 


nowhere denied ; the horrors are indicated so vividly as to betray, signifi- 
cantly enough, a fascination with death. But, as is often the case, the simplest 
statements are the most effective, that of Senator McMahon being no 
exception. Speaking in the American Senate, he declared that : 


I believe that every morning each Member of the United States Senate, and 
House of Representatives, and each high official of the Executive branch should 
glance at the sun and reflect that what he sees there, millions of miles away, 
threatens to be recreated on this earth, in our own cities, in Washington, New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago. 


The Senator could have extended his list of cities, but he was addressing 
an American audience. In addition to the quantitative estimates of the 
destructive power of these new weapons, there is the expectation that 
“next time ” they will be used to disintegrate near-white bodies instead of 
smooth yellow. 

The horrific element, the political uncertainty, and the absence of known 
means of protection, produce a certain sad acquiescence, prefaced by a 
string of conditional aspirations, “‘ if only Russia, if only America, if only 
Britain . . .” or, “if only the Church. . . .” But since there seems only a 
limited hope that these agencies will agree about a policy to avert an event 
which nobody wants, but which the life-pattern of modern society makes 
somewhat probable, we frequently catch democratic echoes of Louis XV, 
apres nous le déluge | It is at this point that the majority of articles on this 


1 This article is based on the English script of a talk, one of several, contributed by the Editor 
to the European Section of the B.B.C., and broadcast by the Portuguese Section. 
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subject come to an end ; few of them can be said to reach a conclusion. 
If any conclusion is indicated it seems to have been borrowed from Horace : 


Carpe diem quam minime credula postero} 


But in addition to the semi-professional interests of authors, editors and 
pamphleteers, what aspects of this matter engage the attention of the 
Common Man ? Strangely enough, the most prominent aspect is not the 
quantitative, not how many people would die quickly within a radius of 
ten miles of Piccadilly Circus, nor how many others would die slowly within 
a radius of fifty miles of any great city, but how morally right it would be 
to use such weapons. It should be added that this aspect of the matter is 
not one in which pacifists may claim any priority in the discussion. 


II 


All over the world the Common Man and his Wife are trying to make 
up their minds about the hydrogen bomb. According to some of the world’s 
most eminent scientists, such as Professor Einstein, this bomb has brought 
“the annihilation of life on earth within the range of technical possibility.” 
(But since nobody can envisage what this means, the statement fails to be 
effective.) While the scientists are dealing with the problem of actually 
making the bomb, the Common Man is looking at the problem of whether 
the bomb ought to be made, and when it is made, whether we ough to use it. 
The arguments and their supporters fall into three groups. There are those 
who say that we must have “‘ it ” in order to prevent the spread of militant 
communism ; that is, the bomb is to be a deterrent. Others suggest that 
while we must have “‘ it,” we should announce that we would use it against 
aggressors only ; that is, only when we ourselves are attacked. But 
“attack” in the modern world takes on many forms. The communist 
technique in Germany, France and Italy, the long drawn-out “ cold” war 
in Europe, the Russian tactics at Lake Success, and the steady expansion of 
communist influence in the Far East, could, if carried on long enough, be 
more effective than an actual “‘ shooting ” war, far more certain of success, 
and far less costly in operation. A third group pleads for the new bomb to 
be brought under international control, which is a consummation devoutly 
to be desired, but one which, after two years of negotiation by the United 
Nations, has produced nothing but frustration and an increase of suspicion. 

For those of us who are not scientists, it seems, therefore, a great deal 
easier to make the bomb than to control its use or to decide whether it is 
tight or wrong to use it, and in what circumstances. A few straightforward 
questions may therefore be more helpful than much weighing of argument. 
What is it that makes the use of atomic bombs a moral question ? Why isa 
hydrogen bomb more immoral in use than a quick-firing Bren gun ? These 
questions may, perhaps, be put into their right perspective by a simple 
comparison between two events separated from each other by a long period 
of history. Once upon a time (O/im) the king of a very small state went to 
war with one of his equally small neighbours and laid siege to one of its 
cities.2 Its inhabitants, refusing to surrender, shut themselves up in a 


1 Which, interpreted by a modern schoolboy on the classical side, would probably read, “‘ Have 
a‘ smashing ’ time to-day for to-morrow will be ‘ smashing ’ in a different sense.” 
® Vide Judges ix. 50 ff. 
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high tower, and one of them, a woman, climbed up on to the top. When the 
aggressor advanced with his soldiers to capture the tower, the woman 
dropped a small mill-stone, used for grinding corn, on to his head and 
split his skull. The king died, his soldiers found that they had business 
elsewhere and the people in the tower were saved, as were, presumably, all 
the rest of the inhabitants. We may be fairly certain that the common people 
of that city had no moral doubts about the woman’s action ; she had done 
a good deed in bringing the war to so sudden and satisfactory an end. 

Let us turn to our second event. Four and a half years ago, a man climbed 
not to the top of a tower but into a machine which rose in the air until it 
came to a great city, and there from a height, the man dropped a missile 
which, when it exploded, killed 60,000 men, women and children, injured 
100,000 more and wiped out by blast and fire a city which had formerly 
housed 250,000 Japanese people. A few days later the Second World War 
came to a sudden end ; but no sooner was the war won than people began 
to ask whether it had been a moral action to use that bomb. Now, wherein 
lies the moral difference between dropping a small mill-stone from a tower 
on to a man’s head and dropping a bomb on to a city ? From the military 
point of view the two events were much the same—in both cases the enemy 
was defeated and a quick and sudden victory was achieved. But military 
considerations are not necessarily the same as moral considerations. What 
then is the moral difference between the two events ? Is it just a matter of 
numbers ? At first sight the moral problem does apr ‘ar to lie here, but on 
further reflection it will be seen, I suggest, to lie elsewhere. 

War is no new thing, and it is only in recent times that moral problems 
have arisen about the use of particular weapons. The great catapults which 
the military experts of the ancient world constructed to fling large stones 
against the defences of besieged cities were but military prototypes of the 
rocket bombs which fell on London. Why then should there now be such 
a widespread searching of the world’s conscience ? Is it because we now 
have more efficient weapons with which we can do more damage and kill 
more people and destroy whole cities in one great blast, and shortly expect 
to be able to do even “better” ? For we may be quite certain that if 
another major war were to break out before the great nations had reached 
an agreement, both (or all) sides would use atomic weapons. Statisticians 
have already calculated the probable loss of life on the first day of such a 
war. But what follows from the moral point of view ? 

I suggest, as a point for consideration, that the moral problem before the 
world is not just whether we ought or ought not to abolish bombs, but 
whether a civilisation which is so divided that it can seriously consider 
using such weapons in order to defend one part of itself against another 
part has any moral right to think of itself as a civilisation at all. The moral 
problem is not in the manufacture nor yet in the use of such weapons, but 
in the beliefs which our civilisation appears to entertain about itself. 

It is true that the Russian conception of civilisation differs from the 
British and American, and that it is in defence of this difference that atom 
and hydrogen bombs may be used. But the problem is not concerned with 
the actual weapon (which is but the dropped mill-stone made mote effective), 
but with the civilisation that uses it. What do we believe about civilisation ? 
For what people believe determines the kind of morality they have, the 
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kind of morality they practise, the kind of situations to which they apply 
it, and the kind of civilisation they support. We are faced with the fact 
that for many people civilisation has become primarily a conveyor-belt for 
the manufacture and distribution of things. That in itself is an immoral 
belief. Civilisation is not a machine, it is a living entity concerned with 
ideas, faith, beliefs and the people who hold them. Those who believe 
that civilisation is primarily a matter of production, distribution and owner- 
ship of things have no problems of this kind ; it is doubtful whether they 
have a real civilisation, for a society whose standards are “‘ things ” has no 
moral sense, and is therefore unaware of any moral problem. But although 
large numbers of people sometimes behave as if they believed in a thing- 
civilisation, very few people actually do believe in it, as we can see from 
their arguments about the hydrogen bomb. 


Ill 


Let us return then to the arguments for its manufacture. It is to be a 
deterrent to would-be aggressors ; that is, peace is to be maintained by 
keeping other people in a state of fear. And to the arguments for its use. 
It is to be used only when a similar weapon is used against us—in this case 
it is we who are to live in a state of fear. Fear then is to operate in all 
directions. Now there is a great danger in this spreading of fear, and a 
great moral problem, for, as Mr Lilienthal, the former Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, said recently : 


we shall come to enjoy our fears of atomic energy to the point that they wi// unfit 
us for our duties in this age. We shall come to believe that peace can be gained 
only by a huge stockpile of bombs . . . we shall grow forgetful of America’s true 
source of strength. 


And the true source of strength for America and the rest of civilisation is 
in the realm of ideals, moral standards and beliefs. 

If we accepted fear (as well as things) as the basis of life then our civilisa- 
tion would soon cease to be a civilisation ; we should then be faced, as 
the Pope has said, not only by “‘ the absolute failure of a [true] philosophy 
but by the rise of a pseudo-civilisation.” It is that pseudo-civilisation that 
is our real problem ; the moral danger is that we may destroy a real civilisa- 
tion by attempting to defend a pseudo-civilisation. American Senators, 
such as Senator Ralph Flanders, have declared that atom and hydrogen 
bombs cannot be regarded as conventional additions to our armaments, 
that they are in their own nature moral problems. This is not so. General 
Eisenhower knows better. ‘‘ Every application that scientists have found 
has been capable of either good or evil use. . . . Man’s moral fibre and 
spiritual standards . . . will determine the use he makes of anything.” It 
is not the hydrogen bomb that is creating the tension in the world ; it is 
the tension in the world that is making the bomb. And that tension arises 
out of the belief that civilisation consists of things and that it can be preserved 
only by fear. It is this belief and not the weapons of war that constitutes 
our moral problem. 

Ordinary men and women know that nations, like individuals, do strange 
and cruel things to one another when they are afraid. The practical problem 
is not how to abolish the bomb, nor how to control its use, but how to get 
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rid of fear ; ultimately that means, how can we change our world ? There 
is only one way, a way (however old fashioned) that will at one and the 
same time provide a solution of the moral problem of the hydrogen bomb 
and the answer to the challenge of atheistic communism. Treat men and 
women, white and coloured, as ends in themselves and not as means to 
ends ; treat them as being more valuable than shings and we shall then have 
a civilisation in which communism becomes irrelevant, and atomic weapons 
as out of date as bows and arrows. 

It is worth reflecting upon that it is only a pseudo-civilisation that could 
think of defending itself by hydrogen bombs. 
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LOISY’S *‘ ORIGINS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT ’’’ 


By 
THE REV VINCENT TAYLOR 


PH.D., D.D. 


Principal of Wesl.y College, Headingley, Leeds 
Ferens Tutor of New Testament Language and Literature 


[Editorial Note. The publication of an English translation by Dr L. P. 
Jacks of Loisy’s Les Origines du Nouveau Testament has long been expected. 
Dr Jacks, as readers of the Hrspert JOURNAL are well aware, has for many 
years been a great admirer of Loisy’s independent and outspoken scholar- 
ship. Contributions by M Loisy, and many articles supporting or attacking 
his position, have appeared in this Journa/. ‘The Editor invited Principal 
Vincent Taylor to review Dr Jacks’s translation in order that readers of 
The Origins of the New Testament might have the advantage of a critical notice 
from a scholar whose contributions to this Journal have been numerous. ] 


IN attempting to assess the value and importance of Loisy’s Origins of the 
New Testament, I take the liberty of referring to two earlier articles which I 
have contributed to the Hipperr JouRNAL on allied themes. The first,? 
written in April, 1926, had for its title “‘ The Alleged Neglect of M Alfred 
Loisy,” and was a rejoinder to an earlier article by Dr Jacks,? in which he 
commented on the failure of British scholars to appreciate the importance 
of Loisy as a New Testament critic. The second,* “‘ M Loisy on the Birth 
of Christianity : a Reply,” was an extended review of La Naissance du 
Christianisme, published in 1934 and recently translated by Dr Jacks under 
the title, The Birth of Christianity. In the former article I wrote, with reference 
to L’Evangile selon Luc, “‘ The result is that his commentary is not so much a 
discussion of the Gospel according to Luke as of Luke according to Loisy.” 
In the latter, among other things, I discussed what Dr Jacks described as 
“the difficult bend in the road which marks the transition from Jesus on 
earth to Christ in heaven,” and I ventured to observe that M Loisy seemed 
to me “‘ to slip round the corner,” and that “‘ the difficult bend in the road ” 
still faced the historian of primitive Christianity. I had even the temerity 
to applaud the “‘ faith ” of those who, from the slenderest beginnings, can 
trace the development of Christianity to its triumphant goal, and to suggest 
that, far from being excommunicated, they deserve to be canonised and to 
have their effigies placed in the vacant niches of some cathedral. These 


1 Les Origines du Nouveau Testament (1936), authorised translation from the French by L, P. 
Jacks (George Allen and Unwin, London, p. 332, 18s.). 

? HipBert JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (April 1926), pp. 563ff. 

8 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, No 4 (October 1925), pp. 577f. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 (October 1934), pp. 22ff. 
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criticisms were manifestly hostile, and I have felt it necessary to scrutinise 
Les Origines du Nouveau Testament with added care in order to see whether 
this work, which followed La Naissance du Christianisme by an interval of 
only two years, is open to the same objections. 

It goes without saying that Dr Jacks’ translation is an excellent rendering, 
although inevitably something of the fascination of Loisy’s style is lost 
when it appears in English. French, it may be added, is a most useful 
medium of expression for one who essays the delicate task of rounding 
“the difficult bend in the road.” In what follows I shall attempt first to 
give an objective account of Loisy’s contribution and then to make some 
relevant comments upon it. 


I 


Loisy describes his book as a modest essay on the origins of the New 
Testament supplementary to his Birth of Christianity. He speaks first of 
the supernatural quality of the Bible, fiercely criticising and rejecting what 
he calls “the magical view of the supernatural,” the assumption that its 
books were dictated by God, and distinguishing from it “‘ the moral and 
spiritual aspect,” which is not very clearly defined but which consists 
apparently in the recognition of a divine element in the Scriptures by no 
means peculiar to them. The Christian ideal, he says, in a sense “‘ has never 
been more necessary, never more immediately applicable, than it is to the 
movement of civilisation in our time” (p. 31). This ideal is expressed in 
the notion of the reign of justice, realised or realisable by the law of love, 
and presented in the Gospel in Utopian colours ; in the notion of inward 
peace ; and in the vision of a universal society of believers, which is “ the 
true Catholic Church.” This essence of Christianity is the essence of the 
religion of humanity, advancing to perfection, with ever-increasing promise, 
in a future to which no limit can be assigned. What is necessary, he claims, 
is to free Christianity from traditional fetters, to enlarge it to the dimensions 
of the rightful aspirations and needs of civilisation, to raise speculation to 
the height of true science, to welcome the light from whatever quarter it 
may come. We have, of course, heard all this many times before, and with 
much of its optimism it is impossible not to sympathise, although as it is 
presented it is rather vague and effervescent. The point on which the reader 
must reserve judgement is the scientific character of the process by which 
Christianity is to be freed from its fetters, and whether the attenuated form 
of it which is recovered is capable of the high destiny which in hope is 
assigned to it. 

Loisy announces his explanation of the origins of the New Testament 
from the beginning of his work. Broadly described, his thesis is the view 
that the Gospels and Epistles are the reflection and the product of a threefold 
process. First in order is “the first catechesis,” or teaching, which, he 
submits, was exclusively eschatological, consisting, not in any abstract 
dogma or lofty mysticism, but in the ardent belief of Jesus that the Reign 
of God was imminent. His message was a trumpet-call which he shared 
with John the Baptist. “It seems,” he says, “‘ that no essential difference 
is to be remarked between the teaching of Jesus and the teaching of John ” 
(p. 36). In his eschatological persuasion Jesus was “the victim of his 
human environment” ; “his illusion, such as it was, being one widely 
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shared by his countrymen and in his time” (p. 40). What we call “ the 
Gospel Story ” was no part of the earliest Christian teaching, as we see 
from the Pauline Epistles. In the primitive period the dominating Christian 
belief was that Jesus, raised from death as Christ the Lord, was about to 
bring in the Great Kingdom, and that men must prepare for the Divine 
Event by repentance and the acceptance of baptism. 

The second stage was one in which the primitive catechesis could no 
longer be accepted as sufficient. In consequence, teachings of the Risen 
Christ, received in vision, were added. The Apocalypse of John, in par- 
ticular, shows that Christian prophets continued for a long time to deliver 
oracles in the name of the immortal Christ, without evoking the teachings 
which Jesus is supposed to have given before his death. A further process 
in this second stage is the transformation of the Christ of the Coming into 
a divine redeemer who delivers men from sin. This “ gnosis” is super- 
added, and it is to be seen in additions made to the Pauline Epistles, in the 
doctrinal sections of Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, in Phil. ii. 6-11, and 
Col. i. 15-20 ; it is visible also in Heb. i. 1-4 and in many passages in the 
Pastoral and Catholic Epistles. 

In the third stage, which is illustrated in our Gospels as we now possess 
them, the catachesis is transformed into the Gospel Legend which is a 
tissue of later inventions. Loisy systematically works through each of the 
Gospels laying his finger upon the fabrications and exposing them to view. 
It is not possible here to record the results of his analysis in the case of each 
of the Gospels, but some account of his treatment of Mark may be given, 
since by general consent Mark is the earliest Gospel. 

Without mentioning Wrede, Loisy draws attention to the frequent 
injunctions to silence laid upon demoniacs and other sufferers, which in a 
famous discussion the German scholar treated nearly half a century ago. 
“The silence repeatedly enjoined on these occasions was the explanation, 
naive enough, but indispensable, of why they had not been heard of before ” 
(p. 80). The explanation is announced, not discussed, and no reference is 
made to the many damaging criticisms which have been advanced repeatedly 
against this hypothesis. The narratives which portray the fears of the 
family of Jesus in their anxiety to restrain him (Mk. iii. 20f, 31-5) are 
explained as possibly intended “as a figure of the Jewish attitude towards 
Jesus, who has found outside official Judaism a new family in his faithful 
followers ” (p. 82). The four vivid stories of iv. 35—v. 43 are acknowledged 
to be full of life, “‘ but of life given to them by the faith and imagination 
of the narrator rather than by the precision of real memories” (p. 84). In 
the story of the Visit to Nazareth (Mk. vi. 1-6), which tells us of mighty 
wotks which Jesus could not do, the only historical elements we are to 
find are “‘ the indications about the family of Jesus ” (p. 85). The motive 
of the story of the death of the Baptist is not historical, ‘‘ but to hint that 
his burial was the end of him ” (p. 85). The account of Peter’s Confession 
(Mk. viii. 27-33) is “‘a sure sign that material of post-resurrection origin 
is being thrown back into the record of Jesus’ ministry on earth ” (p. 89). 
Judas, it is claimed, cannot have been one of the Twelve. “ A traitor being 
needed for the elaboration of the drama, imagination invented the réle of 
Judas and biblical texts were duly found to give authority to the legend ” 
(p. 100). “‘ Even the story of the Denial has been invented at all points ” 
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(p. 102), and the incident of the naked young man (Mk. xiv. 50-2) “is 
intended to fulfil a line of prophecy,” namely, Amos ii. 16 (p. 103). These 
examples are characteristic of Loisy’s criticism. It should be remembered 
that the claims are not argued ; they are merely asserted. 

A final chapter recapitulates the results reached and contains an interesting 
section on the future of Christianity. Loisy has no doubt that the New 
Testament witnesses to the fact that the Christian religion in its youth was 
“an extraordinary spiritual movement,” and thinks that we may test 
assured that, as to the future, its vitality is far from being exhausted. That 
which happened in “ the fifteenth year of Tiberius Czsar ” and in the first 
150 years of Christian history “‘ will be matter of consequence to the human 
race to the last day of its existence on earth, because, while man lives not 
only upon bread, neither does he live only on science” (p. 329). “ Before 
all else he lives on the dynamism of the spirit, on the moral electricity of 
devoted love” (pp. 329f). It matters little what Jesus, Paul or John, and 
their interpreters, have had to say on that topic. ‘‘ What matters is the fire 
they kindled, and it is a fire that will never die till mankind is no more” 
(p. 330). Man would have perished long ago had not the religious ideal of 
humanity rescued him from the edge of the abyss. Loisy hopes that he 
will mend his ways and establish this law of his progress on an ever firmer 
foundation. 


II 


A statement of Loisy’s views seems to me to contain its own refutation, 
but the points raised are of such importance that it is necessary to comment 
on them further. No modern New Testament scholar of repute dreams of 
supposing that human error and the effects of the catechetical and liturgical 
practice of the primitive Christian communities have not left their mark 
on the New Testament writings ; but, if he is wise, he recognises that the 
issues are delicate and obscure and that patient research is better than wild 
assertion. That Loisy is guilty of the latter is abundantly clear. In order 
to assess the worth of his contribution four points emphasised by him call 
for consideration. These points include: (1) his view that the Gospel 
Story appears in a second century rather than a first century perspective ; 
(2) his submission that the Gospels were not meant to be historical, but 
catechetical ; (3) his sharp distinction between the “‘ Twelve ” and the 
** Apostles” in its bearing on the Gospel Story ; (4) his claim that the 
teaching ascribed to Jesus is the work of prophecy said to be communicated 
from the Risen Christ. Out of these considerations arise the larger questions 
whether Loisy’s account of the development of Christianity is credible, and 
whether British scholars, charged with the neglect of Loisy for twenty-five 
years by Dr Jacks, are not abundantly justified. 


Ill 


(1) Loisy’s claims that the Gospels belong to the second century, and 
that the Epistles were drastically interpolated during that period, are crucial. 
The generally accepted view is that Mark was written about A.D. 65-70, 
that Matthew and Luke were written about A.p. 80-85, and that John 
belongs to the closing years of the first century, A.D. 90-100. Some of the 
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Pauline Epistles, it is recognised, are not current in their original form,} 
but any hypothesis of extensive interpolation is generally repudiated. 
Loisy’s view is that the Synoptic Gospels belong to the first third of the 
second century. The original draft of John is ascribed to “‘ a mystic prophet, 
a master of gnosis rather than an apostle of faith,” who wrote towards the 
end of the first century or the beginning of the second. About 130-40, he 
claims, the mystic’s “‘ sublime meditations ” were collected and framed in a 
Gospel story, and later still, towards 150-Go, the whole was worked over 
and supplemented by the addition of chapter xxi. and other retouches and 
additions. 

So far as this theory is substantiated, it is based for the most part on 
personal opinions regarding the contents of the Gospels, but in Chapter II 
the evidence of tradition concerning the Gospels is professedly examined. 
One must say “ professedly ” because the only evidence examined, and 
that in part, is the testimony of Papias and Irenzeus. Of the evidence of the 
Anti-Marcionite Prologue, assigned by de Bruyne, with the concurrence of 
Harnack, to the period a.D. 160-80, of the Muratorian Canon, of Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, nothing is said, and of Justin Martyr 
next to nothing. Further, even in the case of Papias far more attention is 
given to the statement that Mark did not write “ in order ” than to the vital 
testimony to his association with Peter, while the explicit testimony of 
Irenzus : “* After the death of these (Peter and Paul) Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, also transmitted to us in writing the things preached 
by Peter” is not even mentioned. Of the complete inadequacy of this 
chapter there can be no question. Nor is the claim sustained by a con- 
sideration of the doctrinal situation of the first half of the second century. 
Set down in a period when the organisation of the Church was proceeding 
apace, when Apologies for Christianity were beginning to be written, when 
the struggle with Gnosticism began and the shadows of Montanism were 
gathering, the Gospels are like erratic boulders. In the case of John the 
whole history of radical criticism is the story of a continual retreat, in which 
Loisy appears as a straggler. To mention only a single point, the discovery 
of Pap. Ryl. Gk. 457, which Mr C. H. Roberts, of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, dates with some confidence during the first half of the second 
century, proves that the Gospel was known in Egypt soon after A.D. 100. 
In a Gospel like Mark, with a very distinctive vocabulary and style, the 
tendency of modern critical research is against hypotheses which isolate 
later elements added in the second century, and tends more and more to 
account for sections which might appear to be insertions by the conditions 
which obtained in the pre-Gospe/ period. 

The claim that St Paul’s epistles have been extensively interpolated is as 
atbitrary as it is convenient. Again and again when vital passages are at 
issue Loisy refers us to his former work, Remarques sur la litterature épistolaire 
du Nouveau Testament (1935), and observes that it would be superfluous to 
demonstrate at length what he has proved in the earlier work. A writer is, 
of course, entitled to do this, providing his hypotheses have won a fair 
measure of acceptance, but even so in a matter so vital to the immediate 
argument these demonstrations ought to be indicated. Moreover, they 

1 2 Cor. x.-xii., 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1, Rom, xv. 14-33, xvi. 1-23 (?) and Phil. iii. rb-iv. 3 may 
be parts of earlier Pauline letters. 

Vout, XLVIII. No. 4. 14 
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ought to have been indicated by the translator, for it is safe to say that not 
one in a hundred among the readers of The Origins of the New Testament will 
have read Loisy’s Remarques. The delimitation of interpolations is a very 
delicate matter, turning on technical questions of vocabulary and style, 
and at the best remains largely subjective. More objective tests are supplied 
by early quotations, and here it is of interest to observe that that very sober 
body of experts, a committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology,! 
differs decisively from Loisy. While the latter rejects Rom. i. 18-iii. 20, 


the committee places the quotation of Clement of Rome (¢. A.D. 95) of 


Rom. i. 29-32 in Class A, books about which “ there can be no reasonable 
doubt.” They record the same conclusion concerning Heb. i. 1-4, and of 
1 Corinthians go so far as to say that “‘Ignatius must have known this 
Epistle almost by heart.” As for Col. i. 15-17, often claimed as an insertion, 
Professor E. F. Scott, whom no one would label as a conservative, says 
that “it is integral to the whole argument (of the Epistle) and indeed 
supplies its philosophical groundwork.” 2 

This discussion of dates and integrity might appear to be unduly technical, 
but it is fundamental to Loisy’s hypothesis, and his failure at this point 
shows that it is built upon sand. 

(2) In the case of Loisy’s second contention, it may be conceded that in 
the past sufficient attention has not been given to the effect on the Gospel 
tradition of catechetical and liturgical interests. But it should have been 
observed that by the Form Critics these influences are seen at work in 
the pre-Gospel period rather than in processes of re-editing located in the 
second century. Moreover, the antithesis “‘ not historical, but catechetical ” 
is false. Why should the earliest teachers have fed catechumens on illusions 
rather than facts P And were the earliest eye-witnesses straightway wafted 
away into heaven ? Can the Jerusalem Church be entirely ignored in the 
dissemination of early tradition ? Again, the assumption that the earliest 
catechesis was exclusively eschatological is highly doubtful. If Mark xiii. 
is any guide to us, it is precisely in the realm of eschatology that we are 
likely to find additions to the teaching of Jesus, since he did not merely 
take over existing Jewish ideas, but laid his own stamp upon them. It is 
also impossible to agree that his teaching coincided with that of John the 
Baptist, or to explain, if this identification is made, why the issues of the 
two movements initiated by them were so different. 

But the violent denials of historical elements in the Gospels, which Loisy 
is compelled to endorse, are the most spectacular signs of the fragility of his 
hypothesis. The Markan i injunctions to silence raise a very difficult problem, 
but it is not to be solved by the view that Jesus was first confessed as the 
Messiah after his death.? Quite apart from the narratives of the Confession 
of Peter, the Entry into Jerusalem, the Trial before Caiaphas, and the 
inscription on the cross, the probabilities are against this suggestion. It is 
extremely unlikely that the first preachers would have incurred the odium 
of preaching a crucified Messiah, unless it was known that Jesus perished 
as such, and equally improbable that an eschatological prophet, whose 


1 See The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (1905), pp. 37, 44 

2 The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (The *Mafat New Testament Com- 
mentary), Pp. 12. 

3 Loisy, op. cit., p. 289. 
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prophecies had not been fulfilled, would have been invested with Messianic 
dignity after his death. Nor is it credible that the injunctions to secrecy 
are intended to explain why the mighty works ascribed to Jesus had not 
been heard of before.! It is far more probable that silence was actually 
enjoined, partly because of the danger of political repercussions, and still 
more because Jesus thought of Messiahship in terms of action, namely, his 
suffering and death. The other issues are simpler. A hypothesis is strained 
indeed if its price is the belief that the first Christians invented the story 
of Judas, imagined the incident of the Denial, and devised the saying, “‘ Why 
callest thou me good ?”’, as “‘a mystic subtilty rather than a living trait.” * 
The description of the story of the sending for the colt as “‘ a masterpiece 
of childlike invention” is more apposite to the hypothesis which makes 
such estimates necessary. 

(3) The third point on which Loisy lays emphasis, that the Twelve were 
not the Apostles of the primitive Church,’ is a half truth with misleading 
consequences. Itis incorrect to say that ‘‘ the Twelve were never apostles,” 4 
for the New Testament shows that at least Peter, James and John belonged 
to that body, if by “‘ apostles ” we mean witnesses to the Resurrection and 
men concerned with the organisation and expansion of the new faith. 
Probability would also suggest that other members of the Twelve are 
included among the company described as “‘ the apostles and the elders ” 
mentioned in such passages as Acts xv. 6, but of this there is no certain 
proof. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly strange that after Acts vi. 2 the 
Twelve are not expressly mentioned by Luke, that Paul has only one allusion 
to them (1 Cor. xv. 5), that most of the members of the Twelve are mere 
names to us, and that the early lists in the Gospels and Acts differ. It is 
also clear that “‘ the apostles ” included men who were not of the Twelve, 
notably James the Lord’s brother, Paul, Barnabas,> Andronicus and Junias,® 
and perhaps Silvanus.? The problem is complex and is variously elucidated. 
Ishould myself be inclined to think that the Twelve were chosen specifically 
for the purpose of the Mission described in Mk. vi. 7-12, that subsequently 
its members were absorbed into the general body of the disciples, but that 
its leaders, especially Peter, James, and John, were given increasing promin- 
ence and after the Resurrection formed the nucleus of the Apostolic College. 
But this is largely speculation. 

Loisy is in no doubt about the Apostles. The Twelve, he maintains, 
were never apostles to all nations and, strictly speaking, were not apostles 
at all (p. 47). In this way a wedge is driven between the Galilean followers 
of Jesus and the agents by whose labours Christianity was introduced to 
Hellenistic circles. This question is indeed a decisive issue and I believe 
that Loisy’s views are fundamentally unsound. Far more is at stake than 
his claim that the narrative of the appointment of the Twelve in Mk. iii. 13-21 
is a “later legend” (p. 82), although I dissent from this opinion. His 
theory of the development of Christianity implies that Galilee was insulated 


1 Loisy, op. cit., p. 80. 

2 Op. cit., p. 92. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 47, 82, 127. 
* Op. cit., p. 127. 

5 Acts xiii. 2f, xiv. 4, 14. - 
6 Rom. xvi. 7. 

7 1 Thess. ii. 6f. 
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and Jerusalem hermetically sealed. But, if we have regard to the known 
presence of Jews in every part of the Empire and the facilities for travel in 
the first century, this segregation of the early disciples is most improbable. 
Who will commit himself to the opinion that eye-witnesses of the ministry 
of Jesus never crossed the frontiers of Palestine ? If, however, they did 
travel and preach, the claim that there is no factual continuity between 
Galilean and Gentile Christianity falls to the ground. 

(4) I turn lastly to the fourth difference between Loisy and his critics, 
namely, his claim that much of the teaching ascribed to Jesus is the work of 
“* prophets,” who believed themselves to be inspired by the Risen Christ. 
If it were a question of this or that detail in the recorded teaching, the 
hypothesis would deserve serious consideration. But Loisy means a great 
deal more than this. 


There is a probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that a goodly part of 
the teachings collected in the canonical Gospels, even those incorporated in the 
public preaching of Jesus, began as teachings of the Risen Christ, of Christ the 
Spirit, believed to have been received by his organs, the Christian prophets (p. 47). 


A claim so far-reaching demands proof altogether in excess of anything 
Loisy supplies. Some of the sayings he cites, Matt. xxviii. 16-20, Mk. xvi. 
9-16 (from the spurious end of Mark), and Lk. xxiv. 26f, 46-48, illustrate 
the claim, but no one will say that they are typical Synoptic sayings. Loisy 
seems hard driven for evidence when he cites Mk. xii. 1-11 as an example 
of “‘ teaching-prophecy ” (p. 297) and the Beatitudes as “‘ the outpouring 


of some Christian prophet ” (p. 120), and his similar claim for Matt. xi. 25-30 
is asserted without the luxury of argument. Altogether, one receives the 
impression of a hypothesis easier to frame than to justify. I have mentioned 
earlier Loisy’s explanation of the genesis of the Johannine sayings. Without 
discussing here what seems a very doubtful type of exegesis, I content 
myself with observing that the critic cannot have it both ways. The basic 
argument for the claim that the Fourth Gospel records the sublime medita- 
tions of a mystic is the difference between the Johannine and the Synoptic 
sayings. If Loisy is right, the difference is negligible. Particularly vulner- 
able is his appeal to the Apocalypse of St John as proving “ without 
gainsaying ”’ that prophets continued long to deliver oracles in the name 
of the Immortal Christ (p. 51), for in the Apocalypse such oracles are 
frankly and undisguisably attributed to the Spirit in the words : “ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches ” (ii. 7, etc.). 
Why should sayings which disclose their true origin be cited as parallels 
to sayings which prima facie are recorded as personal utterances ? The 
answer is the exigencies of a precarious hypothesis. 

Enough has been said to explain the alleged neglect of Loisy by British 
scholars. We admire his brave stand against Papal intimidation, but we 
think his importance as a New Testament critic negligible. What are we to 
think of a writer who rarely refers to the opinions of others and in his 
Origins of the New Testament quotes himself more frequently than all other 
scholars taken together ? Ex cathedra is imprinted on all his writings. It 
may be doubted if in the last decades of his life he made any serious study 
of Gospel origins ; he merely repeats himself with vigour instead of argu- 
ment. Not a syllable in the present work suggests the existence of Form 
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Criticism. Bultmann, Dibelius, Albertz, Bertram and Sundwall are not 
mentioned. Of Otto, J. Weiss and Bousset there is not a word. Among 
British scholars there is one distant echo of Streeter and an allusion to 
Burkitt’s opinions many years before, while of American critics Bacon 
alone is mentioned. If it be replied that the book is a popular production, 
not a documented work, we must ask, Why is the general reader misled ? 
Who would gather from Loisy’s allusion to the alleged Papias tradition 
regarding the martyrdom of John with his brother James, that critical 
opinion is evenly divided on the question of its validity, and that of those 
who accept it few agree with Schwartz that it happened in A.p. 44 ? Or what 
reader would imagine that “‘ Nazorean,” confidently explained as a “‘ member 
of a Baptist sect,” puzzles experts, or is thought to mean no more than 
“Nazarene” ? We would have preferred that Dr Jacks had given us a 
new translation of that little masterpiece, L’Evangile et ’Eglise, or of that 
most poignant of all Loisy’s works, Ausor d’un petit Livre, so that we might 
have looked again on the brave figure of a young critic in shining armour 
flashing his blade in the cause of intellectual freedom. Instead we are faced 
with a situation not unusual in human history. The rebel ends by crowning 
himself. All his mature life Loisy fought nobly against Papal dominance 
in the world of thought, but he ended by becoming the Pope of New 
Testament criticism. 
VINCENT ‘TAYLOR 
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JOHN OMAN, AS THEOLOGIAN 
By 
PROFESSOR JOHN MACLEOD 


M.A., DD. 


Department of Christian Dogmatics, King’s College, Aberdeen University 


In the last book John Oman wrote there is a sentence in which he glances 
back, half amusedly, at his ideal when he was but fourteen years of age ; it 
was “‘ not higher than to ride a horse bare-backed and to steer a boat in a 
gale!” That was at Orkney, in the far north of Scotland, where he was 
born in 1860. 

But in due course he sought other skills and arrived at them with distinc- 
tion. At the age of seventeen he entered Edinburgh University, “‘a raw 
lad from the ends of the earth ”—it is his own description again—“ with 
little equipment, except a vast responsiveness to the intellectual environ- 
ment.” And that environment was crowded in interest, critical also in 
relation to what was to be Oman’s life work. One form of this was very 
visible to him then, for the Robertson-Smith case was in his undergraduate 
days ‘‘ shaking the whole land.” This article must pass over his student 
years in Arts and Theology at Edinburgh, and his further-ranging studies 
abroad. In them he laid the foundations of that wide mastery in theology, 
philosophy and a host of other subjects which was to mark later his vocation 
as teacher. John Oman was one of the most distinctive philosophical 
theologians Scotland has produced—if produced is the right word here. 
But it was “‘ furth of Scotland,” to use the native phrase, that he found his 
sphere and came to fame. His name is linked in an intimate way with 
Westminster College, Cambridge, whither he came in 1907 as Professor of 
Systematic Theology. In that office he served until 1935 and from 1922 he 
was also Principal. When entering upon the latter office he said in his 
*‘ Inaugural Lecture,” “‘ the office I would magnify is still my old calling of 
a teacher of theology and did this office make that secondary it would be 
very Irish promotion ! ” 

He plied that calling as a scholar rich in the love of books and of lite. 
Upon this the judgement of his successor as Principal, Principal Elmslie, 
may be quoted : 


Oman possessed what one can but call an encyclopedic range of learning; 
complete master in his own field of theology and philosophy, he could speak with 
the authority of real knowledge concerning a host of other subjects. He was a 
penetratingly just judge of character but had absolute respect for the rights of 
personality. Therefore his students not only admired and revered him, they knew 
they could also trust his guidance and rely upon his kindness. 


Oman contributed much to theological literature. Among his writings 
the two outstanding ones are Grace and Personality (1919) and Ive 
Natural and the Supernatural (1931). The former of these should, in the 
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RA 
judgement of Oman’s contemporary at Cam abl The ER PR: Fhenggrh be 
regarded as “ one of the greater treasures of theological literature? \ Die 
latter is an extensive philosophico- religious inquiry, exploring why and how 
the concern of religion must both flow out of and into right relations with 
the world. But there was much else from his pen, including two which 
appeared early, Vision and Authority and The Problem of Faith and Freedom in 
the last Two Centuries. The first of these bears specially upon creed and 
organisation in the Church ; the second, originally given in Scotland as the 
Kerr Lectures, is a historical study ranging from Pascal to Ritschl, and has 
the special interest of showing us what was akin to and distinct from Ritsch- 
lianism in Oman’s thought. Honest Religion appeared in 1941. The MS. 
of it was found ready for the Press at the time of his death in May, 1939. 
Here is a series of surveying chapters in which a wide range of questions in 
theology is reflected upon, and in a personalistic, conversational style which 
brings near the man he was. 

The Paradox of the World is a volume of sermons. And finally, though 
still leaving this list incomplete there is Concerning the Ministry (1936), not 
so well known, but one to be prized. It consists of talks, “‘ merest jottings 
ina notebook ” he called them, to his students on the practical side of their 
vocation. Incidental as they appear to be, they acquaint us not a little with 
Oman as a theologian. These books were, are his legacy ; still efficacious. 
Only it is necessary to say of many of them, what he playfully says in the 
preface to one of them, that they “do not belong to the realm of light 
literature which he who runs may read”! 

Wholeness we might say was the outstanding character of Oman’s 
thinking, or at least it was the aim implicit in all exercise of his calling. This 
is suggested in the very titles he chose for his books, Vision aud Authority, 
Grace and Personality and so on. The “and” in them all is a theological 
as well as a grammatical instrument. If we speak selectively of aspects of 
his interests as theologian, this his main interest, a togetherness of mind, is 
always to be recalled. 

The Robertson-Smith case which he said was shaking the whole land, left 
a deep impression upon him in his student days at Edinburgh. Here, he 
felt, was a man loyal to the spirit of investigation being condemned for 
vanity by people who did not know, and did not want to know! (Smith 
was an O.T. scholar of the front rank.) Oman confessed that in this his 
own view of the issue may have been crude and ill-informed, yet one can 
see what this event wrought in him. Truth getting is a sacred concern in 
any sphere. Oman had at one point a high respect for Rationalism, in so far 
as Rationalism meant respect for the spirit of inquiry, willingness to be open 
to the voice of the actual, humility to wait for reality’s witness. He feared 
lest anything in the church or its theology might, however unwittingly, 
suggest that unanimity was more our concern than veracity. 

“ The real business of a theological college is being done if men come out 
from it knowing how to seek truth for themselves.” Religion claims to 
deal with a real world, therefore it must never be else than open, hospitable 
to investigation. But now, continues Oman, the bane of the rationalistic 
mind is that it would measure every kind of reality in terms of one witness- 
pattern. Indeed, as he argues in his great chapter on “‘ Awareness” in 
The Natural and the Supernatural, naturalism however intellectual has only 
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part of natural fact. The child and the poet opening their hearts come also 
to true world knowledge, for knowledge is from environment to our whole 
nature. Here is “‘ wholeness ” in Oman himself. The very liberty which 
some think a danger to faith may become the human ground of faith ; for 
that liberty also means receiving the witness of the higher experiences, 
There is a way from the freedom that questions to the adoration that com- 
mands. Perhaps we have got beyond this fear Oman felt. Nobody now 
thinks of the Church as other than realistic in this matter. But are we quite 
sure ? 

“‘ Experience,” says Oman, “is a dialogue whereby we learn as we ask 
the right questions and appreciate the right answers ; and this means being 
both humble and alert.” 1 A theology keeping this outlook, a theology of 
the dialogue will take care not to by-pass the reality of man’s freedom, of his 
place despite limitation and sin. In this respect Oman’s theology was 
deeply personal. It is expressed in his approach to God’s revelation. As 
God’s way of working must be by respect for the personal in himself and 
in his creature, revelation could never be information by sporadic acts of 
omniscience. Revelation will be promise and power of life. Though 
Oman insists that knowledge of God is not separate from our traffic even 
in the natural order yet history is specially its sphere. And just as God does 
not ‘‘ conduct His rivers like arrows to the sea” so his way in history is 
indirect. The great reality of history, and the specific message of Scripture 
is the Divine Patience. God will not force his mystery upon us. That is 
the key that unlocks the revelation events. Yet again when we think of how 
history “‘ speaks ” we have to recognise that it does so in the form of the 
activity of life, that is to say, the language is lives lived in self committal in 
burden bearing. 

This, I think, is what Oman means when he suggests that strictly we 
should speak not of a historical revelation but of a historical reconciliation. 
In the small and in the great it is God and man in this going to and fro 
creatively that is the Word. This being so, revelation is not the giving 
to us of truths ; it is not having a view of history. Hence there is a sense 
in which revelation waits upon man himself. We must think of revelation 
as soliciting us first by purifying our intuitions and bidding us attend to the 
insights that follow upon this. God works but his work is also a waiting 
to be acknowledged. Conviction comes by the dialogue, but this is not for 
Oman having what may be called a mystical sense of the Spirit. Revelation 
is the embodiment of a relation to God. That cannot fully occur except 
occurrence here and now happens to us. Oman would seem to be here in 
line with Martin Buber: “ All revelation is summons and sending. He who 
goes on a mission has God always before him.” 2 

The wholeness, or togetherness, which is so much the aim of Oman’s way 
of thought, becomes very manifest in his consideration of Grace. It was 
very specially the study of the nature of Grace that required the insistence 
upon man in his freedom and responsibility. Here the great historic con- 
troversies come toa focus. Weare linked to the debate between Augustine 
and Pelagius in the ancient Church; and in the Reformation period the same 
issue is present. 


1 Honest Religion, p. 30. 
2 Martin Buber: I and Thon, p. 115. 
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What the Reformation did in principle [wrote James Denney] was to expel 
things from religion and exhibit all its realities as persons and the relations of 
persons. A consistent hold of this . . . would have required a wholly new 
theology but to the production of such the Protestant Church was unequal.! 
This was Oman’s criticism also. 

In all the disputation in terms of predestination, the enslaved will, total 
corruption and irresistible grace, the religious relation in question is deper- 
sonalised, for God becomes so directly a force that moral selfhood 
disappears. Catholicism and Evangelicalism alike fell short at the decisive 
point; grace because it is not a “thing” is not infused or administered, 
grace because it is the succour of the personal God is never fiat or absolute 
Will from without. 


What was great in Calvin [Oman writes] was his belief that all trust in man 

is a broken reed and that there is no security save in God. What was wrong in 
Calvin was not this faith but the direct way in which it was realised and the finality 
of creed as well as of organisation expected from it.? 
In an interesting analysis of the modern situation Oman shows the persistence 
of this harmful division despite the change of its form. The Rationalism 
of the eighteenth century is not difficult to recognise as Pelagian. If it was 
in some respects a deeper concern with man, yet its temper too had the same 
shallowness, and for it God remained in Deistic isolation. The Romantic 
Movement of the nineteenth century is in a true sense akin to Calvinism. 
Essentially the immanence outlook exhibited man as but a pattern 
in the web of the cosmic Reason. “This,” Oman protests, “is pre- 
destination in a way to have taken away even Calvin’s breath!” The 
resolving “‘ dogma ” for this is to insist that Grace is that abiding self activity 
of God in his personal aim to help us win and retain the truly free life. 
Dependence and response together occur at every stage of the relation thus 
described. It is not grace now and freedom then. God is not alone 
cause and man alone effect. The living character of this relation we realise 
more in our prayers than in our theologies but to express it adequately must 
be the constant aim of the latter. 

How does Oman from this study of grace come to the Church, and in 
particular to the Lord’s Supper as a “‘ means of grace’? He is very wary 
of words like “‘ convey,” “‘ vehicle,” even “ means.” He speaks of a symbol 
as an interpretation to the heart, and, as such, symbols can be the deepest and 
holiest things in life ; and I take it this is his directive for doctrine. 

What Oman holds is that the orthodox tradition, both forms of it, 
specialise the rite such that the rest of our experience gets disconnected from 
it. For him the purpose of life is to find this world to be really the Father’s 
world, and his reality in bringing us to all right uses of the world. It is 
then this sacrament of life (this personal drama) of which the ordinance in 
the church is a concentrated expression. There are the elements from 
ordinary life, and they are in a rite linked with One who speaks out of 
obedience and suffering of the measureless activity of Divine Love. An 
interpretation to the heart. But this we “ receive ” as meaning, as inspira- 
tion. We receive the power of the knowledge that God is not parted from 
us because of our sins. We are summoned to partake and in so doing we 

1 Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 91. 
2 Honest Religion, p. 38. 
Vout. XLVIII. No. 4. 14* 
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accept the world as belonging to this God and his rule of Love. And the 
rite is, as we partake, a prophecy of victory, in that succour is the end of all 
God’s presence in all range of our living. When Oman wrote upon this 
in Grace and Personality he spoke of the “ confusion existing in the Church ” 
with regard to it. I confess his own view is far from clear tome. To some 
it will seem the point at which the Ritschlian influence upon him is manifest. 
But it is important to remember that a point of criticism of his own concerned 
Ritschl’s inclination to make wi// fundamental in religion. Therefore this 
** practical ” approach to the means of grace in Oman is different, more deep. 
We have the kingdom in the world yet it is not by our striving. 

As Oman reaches towards us with the witness of his teaching the large 
personalism that belonged to himself is manifested also. Two features in 
that will be considered here. One may be called the “ world ” shape of his 
interest. In his philosophical book we find him using “ the attitude to the 
world ” as a key to the classification of religions. ‘‘ Having content in the 
eternal” is another way of describing wholehearted dealing with the 
evanescent. He notes what he calls the secular quality of the interest of 
Jesus, the horizontal outgoings of his nature to the natural and human, and 
his satisfaction that the Heavenly Father “‘ does not give all the cake and 
ptaise to the good and only dry bread and correction to the bad!” Faith 
includes Freedom, and for Oman this freedom became truly a way of liking 
the earth. He kept open to the surprise that we are here at all. The 
day-to-day story of the road and of persons is not mere scenery for some- 
thing else called spiritual, but part of the theme. The “all sorts” character 
of things was a form of treasure. Of Calvinism Oman said “I knew it 
only among a race who, whether for thought or action, divided humanity 
into men who went to sea and muffs who stayed at home.” ? But of both 
Oman took notice—and that he did not just as a passer-by but as their fellow 
traveller. “‘ Honesty should compel us to recognise that the same Providence 
which suffers us may suffer many queer creatures besides.”* ‘‘ World,” in 
the sense all these references suggest—in its varied, passing, renewing, 
regular and uncodified opulence was received by Oman into his reflections 
and responses. He was not enthusiastic when a piety was too inward to go 
abroad into the here and now of this significant thickness. 


Here in imagination we may range in the infinite but the real infinity of meaning 
and value is in the common folk around could we serve them better in common 
joys and sorrows could we respond better; and in the common tasks were the 
freed from imperfections of motive and purpose. 


Along with this “ feel ” about world and life and indeed as part of it there 
was a reservation in his outlook which we sense in what he called his dislike 
for “ the finalities.” That is to say, the all inclusive slogan, the once-for-all 
formula did not allure. Whether it was the N.T. critic testing everything 
documentary by “‘ form,” by its “ seat in life,” or the dogmatist bringing 
“‘ wherein it all consists” into the rounded “ System” he remained wary 
and independent. 

Certainly for Oman theology was systematic thinking and he fully 

1 Grace and Personality, p. 82. 
2 Honest Religion, p. 165. 

3 Ibid. p. 117. 

4 Ibid. p. 194. 
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employed himself in that, but his activity was careful lest ways of formulating 
and organising our beliefs might lean over into concern with terms, concepts, 
divisions disengaged from the ongoings in which present being was set. 
There are theologising pursuits, he felt, “which put upon us unnecessary 
burdens and thereby we are made less fit for carrying the right ones.” Oman 
never grudged to the theology of the dialogue freedom to be often reticent 
as the theology of the definition. ‘ The worst of all the -ologies,” he 
writes,—Christology, Soteriology, Ecclesiology and the rest of them,—is 
that they divide what should be one in itself and the source of unity in all.” 
This character in Oman was not from vagueness as some allege; it was 
rooted in something positive. In the “Inaugural Lecture” already 
mentioned he says of theology that “‘ it works necessarily on the frontiers 
of intuition and anticipation,” and this is the clue to his own way of working. 
His certainties are always remembering the limitations. It was for reasons 
of this kind that he preferred St Paul to Calvin on Election. The former 
was more content than the latter with “‘ the broken glimpses ” and the seeing 
as ina mirror darkly. Perhaps the temper I have indicated is well expressed 
and justified in such a passage as this. 


On this earth and in our experience we never find God’s power working alone 
in independence of all that works with it and in particular our own co-operation. 
We do not find unity apart from what we are led to see united, or wisdom apart 
from seeking guidance. But when we abstract them from earth and send them 
up to heaven, unclothed of all relations, nothing hinders us from calling unity The 
One and bringing it back to reduce all difference to illusion, to Maya. So also 
the foresight and prevision which we only see working amid earth’s uncertainties 
we may transfer to heaven where our ignorance sets them alone as omniscience 
and omnipotence and then bring them back to explain all doings and all designs 
as either Process or Predestination. But neither is of grace.1 


“ Steering a boat in a gale” was once what Oman wanted todo. Some- 
how I feel persuaded it would not displease him if we so thought of his 
doings in the skill of later days. A steersman’s theology! It suggests itself 
inall his mind upon grace; this expounding and defending of the “indirect ” ; 
this alertness of his, within the deep, embracing dominion of God, both to 
coast and star-light. This type of theology is not without importance still 
amid the new gales that have been sweeping round the shores of thought 
and life. 

JOHN MACLEOD 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


1 Honest Religion, p. 28. 





MIRACLES—THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 


A REPLY TO MR ARNOLD LUNN} 
By 
PATRICK NOWELL-SMITH 


Trinity College, Oxford 


I 


Mr Lunn throws down the gauntlet, several gauntlets, to the 
“* modernist ” ; but it is not on behalf of modernism that I intend to take 
up his challenge. I shall confine myself solely to the question of miracles, 
and to one aspect only of this many-sided problem. First let me indicate 
the extent of my agreement with Mr Lunn : 

(a2) I am in full agreement with him about the value of controversy and 
about the need, in controversy, for sticking to accepted definitions. One 
can prove anything with sufficient elasticity or watering down of terms. 

(b) The problem must be attacked with an open mind, that is to say 


with a mind not disposed to reject evidence because it conflicts with some 
preconceived theory. I have known a very distinguished physicist to 


“ce 


explain that Dr Rhine’s experimental results in “‘ parapsychology ” must 
be false because such things just cannot happen. The parallel which Mr 
Lunn adduces between this attitude and that of the Church towards Galileo 
is apt. 

(c) I hold no brief for the Euhemerising attitude of some modernists. 
I do not altogether agree that it is illogical to accept what seems credible 
in the gospel stories and to reject the miracles, when the evidence is the same 
for both. It seems to me that we are sometimes entitled to accept part of a 
witness’ story and reject another part. But I will not quarrel with Mr Lunn 
over this, since I reject Euhemerism myself for other reasons. Nevertheless, 
I must protest that to reject the thesis that Jesus was a man on to whom 
fabulous stories have been foisted is not to prove the Christian view that 
he was a Man-God. As Mr Lunn knows, there is the alternative theory 
that he was always a God and that the growth of the gospel stories is not 
the progressive deification of a man but the progressive humanisation of a 
God. However, Mr Lunn was explicitly attacking the modernist view, 
and it is not fair to criticise him for not fighting his battle on two fronts 
at once. I mention this point solely as an illustration of Mr Lunn’s tendency 
to treat a convincing refutation of one view as a proof of another which is 
not the only possible alternative, a tendency of which I shall produce a 
more important example later. 


1 A reply to Mr Arnold Lunn’s article ‘“‘ Miracles—The Scientific Approach,” Hrpsert 
Journat, April 1950, itself a reply to an article by Professor H. Dubs contributed in January 1950. 
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So much for my agreement with Mr Lunn. Whether modernists commit 
the fallacies of bad definition, the closed mind and Euhemerism I shall not 
presume to say. Let it suffice that they are fallacies ; and now let us turn 
to miracles. 

To put my cards on the table at once, I have no intention of trying to 
refute Mr Lunn’s explanation of miracles, since he has put it beyond the 
bounds of possible refutation. But I do not think that it explains and I am 
at a loss to understand it. In particular, | am at a loss to understand the 
distinction of the “‘ natural” and the “‘ supernatural” of which he makes 
so much in his explanation of miracles, but which he does not explain in 
its turn. But before coming to my main point I shall first summarise Mr 
Lunn’s argument and put out of the way two minor points. Mr Lunn’s 
main argument is as follows : 

(2) A miracle is defined as “an event above or contrary to or exceeding 
nature which is explicable only as a direct act of God.” 

(b) Miracles certainly occur. (There is plenty of evidence for them, if 
only people will bother to investigate it instead of rejecting miracles out 
of hand.) 

(c) Miracles are “‘ evidence provided by God to demonstrate the existence 
of a divine order.” 

(d) Therefore we must believe that reality is not ‘‘ co-terminous with the 
natural order” and must answer in the negative the momentous question 
“‘ whether all phenomena recorded and witnessed by man are due to purely 
natural causes, such as the actions of the human will or physical causes.” 
Moreover, it is on the authority of the scientists themselves “‘ that we declare 
that a particular phenomenon is inexplicable as the effect of natural agents 
and must therefore be ascribed to supernatural agents.” 

Before coming to my main point, I have two objections to make to this 
thesis : the first will certainly be familiar to Mr Lunn and he has probably 
answered it elsewhere ; the second is more important. In the first place, 
every religion has its own stock of miracles, some of which are as well- 
attested as the Christian miracles. Would Mr Lunn deny that these miracles 
occurred ? And, if he does, must it not be from some arbitrary standpoint 
such as he himself condemns ? If he is willing to accept them, must there 
not be some flaw in the argument by which the devotees of other religions 
prove the existence of their Gods from such evidence ? And might not 
this flaw appear also in the Christian case ? Or are we to accept the God 
of Muhammad and the whole Greek and Hindu Pantheons ? 

My second, and more serious, point is that Mr Lunn defines “‘ miracle ” 
in such a way that, whatever scientists may say, it can well be doubted 
whether miracles have in fact occurred. If any scientist has said that a 
certain phenomenon “is inexplicable as the effect of natural agents and 
must therefore be ascribed to supernatural agents,” he is not speaking as a 
scientist, but as a philosopher ; and whatever authority he may have in his 
own scientific field he is by no means a safe guide here. We may trust 
him, as a trained observer, accurately to describe the phenomenon ; we 
may believe him when he says that no scientific method or hypothesis 
known to him will explain it. But to say that it is inexplicable as a result 
of natural agents is already beyond his competence as a scientist, and to 
say that it must be ascribed to supernatural agents is to say something that 
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no one could possibly have the right to affirm on the evidence alone. Mr 
Lunn defines a miracle, not merely as an event “exceeding nature,” but 
also as one which is explicable only as a direct Act of God. But to say that a 
phenomenon is a direct act of God is to offer an explanation, not to report 
its occurrence. Let us accept all the evidence for miracles ; what this 
evidence shows is that extraordinary phenomena occur, and it is only in 
this sense that the evidence forces us to admit that miracles occur. If we 
define “‘ miracle ” in the way that Mr Lunn does, we could only be forced 
to admit the occurrence of miracles by means of some argument, such as 
Mr Lunn himself offers. Mr Lunn has, in short, smuggled his explanation 
of these phenomena into the evidence for them, and this he has no right to 
do. Evidence must be kept distinct from explanatory theory ; otherwise, 
in accepting the evidence, we are already committed to accepting the theory. 
But, no matter how strange an event someone reports, the statement that 
it must have been due to a supernatural agent cannot be a part of that report. 


II 


As I have said, my main difficulty is to understand Mr Lunn’s distinction 
between the “‘ natural” and the “ supernatural.” There is, first, a certain 
inconsistency in his use of these terms. At one point he regards God’s 
intervention as analogous to that of human beings. It “ does not violate 
the laws of nature but modifies some of the laws of nature by a process 
analogous to that by which the human will influences nature.” Here the 
human will is held to be, in some sense “‘ non-natural,” if not supernatural. 
(Otherwise the analogy has no point.) ‘‘ Natural” comes near to meaning 
** physical” or even “ material.” But in the next paragraph the actions of 
the human will are treated, along with “ physical causes ” as natural ; so 
that the phrase “‘ natural order ” cannot be regarded as co-terminous with 
the domain of physical science. 

It is true that some scientists claim that, in the end, all explanation will 
turn out to be physical. I do not propose to examine this claim as it is 
irrelevant. Mr Lunn must be intending to attack a different thesis, namely, 
that all phenomena will ultimately admit of a natural explanation. It is 
vital, therefore, that he should let us clearly understand what he means by 
‘this phrase. 

Mr Lunn’s belief that ‘‘ natural” explanations cannot be given seems to 
me to rest on an unstated, and therefore unexamined assumption as to the 
nature of natural science. He seems to believe that science is committed 
to certain definite sheories and to the use of certain definite concepts—fot 
instance, the concepts of matter and motion. But surely this is a mistake. 
Scientific theories are continually being overthrown; the scientific 
vocabulary is continually being revised and enriched. For example, 
“‘ Energy ” does not mean for a scientist to-day what it meant for Newton ; 
still less what it meant for Aristotle. In addition to explaining more and 
more with its existing battery of concepts and theories, science may advance 
by developing radically new concepts. The concept of gravity was unknown 
to Galileo and that of an electric charge unknown to Newton ; and it is 
for this reason that if Newton himself said that such and such an event 
was inexplicable I should take leave to doubt him. Let us grant that Mr 
Lunn has a right to say, on the authority of “scientists,” that no scientist 
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can at present explain certain phenomena. It does not follow that the 
phenomena are inexplicable by scientific methods, still less that they must 
be attributed to supernatural agents. 

It might be argued that I am cheating here by using the term “ science ” 
in such a loose way that it can be used to cover any type of explanation. 
But this is not so. Science is committed, not to definite theories or concepts, 
but to a certain method of explanation. I do not say that this must be the 
only method ; but I do not see what other there can be. 

I may be doing Mr Lunn an injustice in saying that he regards science as 
committed to definite theories and concepts rather than committed to a 
certain method. But so many of his points, both good and bad, seem to 
me to follow from this assumption that I cannot but attribute it to him. 
In the first place, his strictures on the absence of Zefesis in the attitude of 
some scientists seem to me to presuppose this view (as does the absence of 
Zetesis itself). It is true that some scientists refuse to admit any explanations 
that are not couched in terms of the orthodox scientific concepts of to-day ; 
and it is also true that this is a mistake, a blindness fitly compared with that 
of Galileo’s opponents. Mr Lunn says: “All evidence for such (ze. 
supernatural) agencies must, on modernist assumptions, either be explained 
here and now as the result of natural causes or be referred to the science of 
the future to interpret in accordance with modernist preconceptions.” But 
there is an ambiguity here that must, I think, arise from the mistaken view 
of science that I have attributed to Mr Lunn. If he means that, according 
to the modernists, science must either be able to explain everything here 
and now or be able, in the future, to explain everything in terms now current, 
he is right to object. But there is still the possibility that science may be 
able, in the future, to offer an explanation which, though couched in quite 
new terms, remains strictly scientific. And I shall try to show later that 
this is the only possible alternative to saying that zo explanation is possible. 
Thus the breakdown of all explanations in terms of present-day science 
does not, as Mr Lunn thinks, immediately force us outside the realm of 
the “ natural”? ; and we can only think that it does so if we make the 
mistake of equating “ science ” with a certain set of theories. An explanation 
would still be “‘ natural ” if it made use of quite different terms, provided 
that its method was scientific. If this be conceded, it is difficult to under- 
stand Mr Lunn’s distinction between the “natural” and the “ super- 
natural.” For the problem is not whether science can explain everything 
in current terms, but whether the explanation of miracles requires a method 
quite different from that of science. Unless this latter thesis is proved, it 
is hard to see why miracles should be called ‘‘ supernatural.” 


III 


If the notion of the “‘ natural ” is unclear, that of a ‘‘ miracle ” is no less 
so; and that in spite of Mr Lunn’s explicit definition. At times he holds 
that a miracle is “‘ above, contrary to or exceeding nature” ; at others he 
holds that, in performing miracles, God does not violate natural law. I 
find it hard to reconcile these two views ; at least the words “‘ contrary to ” 
must go ; and with them the analogy between Acts of God and human 
actions. Mr Lunn sees that a fieldsman who catches a cricket ball is not 
violating or suspending—(he is not even modifying)—the law of gravity. 
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And if God’s interventions are analogous to those of human agents, they 
conform to natural laws. In this case they are in principle predictable 
(however great the difficulties may be in practice) ; and the word “ super- 
natural ” loses its force. 

It might be argued that God’s interventions are indeed “‘ lawful” ; but 
that they proceed according to laws which are not “ natural laws” ; but 
at this point the difference between a “natural” and a “‘ supernatural ” 
law cries out for explanation. There are many different kinds of scientific 
law—physical, chemical, biological, psychological, and so on. If super- 
natural law is another group alongside these, it is not necessarily unscientific. 
But in calling it “‘ supernatural’ Mr Lunn evidently means to imply that 
it is different, for example, from physical law in a way in which a physical 
law is not different from a biological law. Yet I cannot imagine what this 
difference would be. If it is a law, it must (a) be based on evidence ; (b) be 
of the general type ‘‘ Under such and such conditions, so and so will 
happen” ; (¢) be capable of testing in experience. And if it conforms to 
this specification, how does it differ from a natural law ? The supernatural 
seems to dissolve on the one hand into the natural and on the other into the 
inexplicable. 

And this is no 4 priori dogma ; it follows from the nature of explanation. 
It is, I think, a failure to investigate what is involved in the notion of an 
explanation that leads Mr Lunn to leap at once into the supernatural. A 
scientific explanation is an hypothesis from which predictions can be made, 
which can afterwards be verified. It is of the essence of such an hypothesis— 


(a “law ” is but a well-confirmed hypothesis)—that it should be capable of 
such predictive expansion. This is, incidentally, the burden of the old 


ce 


attack on virtus dormitiva and Bacon’s “ tamquam virgo intacta, nibil parit.” 
The type of explanation satirised by Moliére and Bacon is futile because it 
merely repeats in learned jargon what has already been said in plain language 
in stating the phenomenon to be explained. A scientific explanation—any 
explanation—must do more than this. It must be capable of application 
to new phenomena. Now Mr Lunn’s explanations are inevitably ex posi 
facto; we can only recognise a miracle after it has occurred. Mr Lunn 
may reply that it is “‘ illogical to exploit against an hypothesis consequences 
which are inevitable if that hypothesis is correct.” Certainly ; but my 
argument is not intended to show that Mr Lunn’s hypothesis is false ; it 
is intended to show that it is not an hypothesis at all. It is as if one were to 
say : “Certain events in the past were caused by boojums ; but I cannot 
tell you on what principles boojums operate or what they will do in the 
future ; my hypothesis inevitably involves this consequence.” If anyone 
said this, we should have to treat his phrase “‘ caused by boojums ” as simply 
a special way of describing the phenomena, moreover a misleading way, 
since it looks like an explanatory hypothesis. But in fact it is not. In the 
same way, to say that God’s interventions in the natural order are “‘ lawful,” 
but that we cannot use these laws for prediction is to retreat into an asylum 
of ignorance and to use the word “law” in a most paradoxical sense. 

To illustrate this let me turn to the example of Leverrier, which Mr Lunn 
cites: “‘If Leverrier had assumed that the planetary order is a closed 
system he would never have discovered Neptune.” ‘True ; and a valid 
argument against the exaggerated orthodoxy which Mr Lunn and I both 
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condemn and also against a priori proofs in the Hegelian manner of the 
number of planets that there must be. But the analogy with explanations 
in supernatural terms is invalid. For Leverrier discovered Neptune, not 
merely by saying “‘ the planetary system is not closed ; there is something 
outside.” He showed how the aberrations in the orbits of other planets 
could be accounted for ; and his explanation involved a prediction that if 
astronomers examined a certain quarter of the sky they would find a new 
planet. And lo! it was so. It is here that the analogy breaks down ; for 
Mr Lunn’s “explanation” involves saying : “‘ Known laws and factors 
will not explain this phenomenon ; there must be something outside ; but 
I cannot tell you what this is or how it operates.” An explanation must 
explain ow an event comes about ; otherwise it is simply a learned (or a 
tendentious) name for the phenomenon to be explained. 

Moreover, the new entity postulated by Leverrier was not of an altogether 
unknown type ; it was another planet assumed to obey the known laws. 
I am prepared to allow Mr Lunn much more than this (at least for the 
purpose of this discussion), and to admit that the present hypotheses of 
science can never be expanded to cover miraculous phenomena ; that we 
may require new concepts and new laws. What I reject is the theory of 
science which makes it possible to claim that any phenomenon is essentially 
inexplicable, the leap to ‘‘ supernatural agencies,” and the view that such 


agencies in fact explain the phenomena. If miracles are “ lawful” it should 
be possible to state the laws ; if not, the alleged explanation amounts to a 
confession that they are inexplicable. 


IV 


Having said that miracles must be attributed to supernatural agencies, 
Mr Lunn goes on to claim that they are “‘ evidence provided by God to 
demonstrate the existence of the divine order.” But what, in detail, can 
they prove ? If we can detect any order in God’s interventions it should 
be possible to extrapolate in the usual way and to predict when and how a 
miracle will occur. To expect accurate and detailed predictions would be 
to expect too much. But we must be able to make some predictions, 
however vague. Otherwise the hypothesis is not open either to confirmation 
or refutation. As far as I can see, we are limited to saying that God has in 
the past intervened in such and such a way. If Mr Lunn would say more 
than this, I would ask how his method differs from that of a scientist. We 
would be faced, not with the supernatural, but with a new department of 
the natural, a department that might be as strange as electrical phenomena 
once were. But if he confesses that no predictions can be made, is not the 
phrase “‘ Act of God,” which is introduced in order to explain miracles, 
in fact but a synonym for “the miraculous” ? We are back at the virtus 
dormitiva type of explanation. If “‘ Christ is risen” implies “‘ Christ is 
supernatural,” we are entitled to ask what ofher attributes, besides rising 
from the dead, “‘ supernatural’ connotes. We shall then be in a position 
to see whether a being that rises from the dead necessarily or probably has 
those attributes. Mr Lunn passes from unusual or abnormal events (for 
which there is evidence) to the miraculous, from the miraculous to the 
supernatural and from the supernatural to God. He cannot mean each 
successive phrase to be a mere synonym for the previous one ; each step 
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in the argument is intended to explain the last and to add something more, 
But, to make use of an old-fashioned way of putting this, we have no right 
to postulate in the cause any power greater than what is necessary to produce 
the effect. The difficulty with the argument from miracles, as with other 
arguments for the existence of God, is that it is first claimed that certain 
evidence requires us to postulate an unknown X; we then call this X 
““ God ” and we then claim to have proved the existence of a being endowed 


with characteristics by no means warranted by the original evidence. Now J 


science too does this. The gravitational theory says much more than is 
necessary to describe the fall of an apple. But we can test the truth of this 
“more ”’ by predicting how other bodies will behave. It is the absence of 
such a test for supernatural explanations that makes them at once unscientific 
and also non-explanatory. 

It might be argued that I am in effect begging the question because my 
thesis amounts to saying that the phrase ‘“‘ supernatural explanation ” is a 
contradiction in terms. ‘To assume this is tantamount to assuming that all 
explanation must be scientific. Now I certainly would not claim to be able 
to prove this dogma. To do so.I should have to appeal to some premise 
that would be equally unacceptable. All I can do is offer Mr Lunn a chal- 
lenge. Let him consider the meaning of the word “‘ explanation ” and let 
him ask himself whether this notion does not involve that of a law or 
hypothesis capable of predictive expansion. And then let him ask himself 
whether such an explanation would not be natural, in whatever terms it 
was couched, and how the notion of “ the supernatural ” could play any 
part in it. If he objects that I am in effect conceding his point by offering 
so very wide a definition of “ natural,” my reply would be : 


By all means ; I do not wish to quarrel about words. I will concede your 
supernatural, if this is all that it means. For the supernatural will be nothing but 
a new field for scientific inquiry, a field as different from physics as physics is from 
psychology, but not differing in principle or requiring any non-scientific method. 


The supernatural is either so different from the natural that we are unable 
to investigate it at all or it is not. If it is not, then it can hardly have the 
momentous significance that Mr Lunn claims for it ; and if it is it cannot 
be invoked as an explanation of the unusual. 


PATRICK NOWELL-SMITH 
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THE BUDDHIST SANGHA’ 
By 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 


President of the Buddhist Society, London 
Author of Studies in the Middle Way, Karma and Rebirth, Via Tokyo, etc. 


In many religions the Order is founded after the Founder’s death ; in 
Buddhism the Triratna (Three Jewels) were from the first inseparable. For 
thousands of years teachers have gathered disciples about them to hear 
their teaching, and when this band of followers grows to a certain size it 
needs to be organised. The Buddha’s Ministry was long, some forty-five 
years, and by the time of his passing his followers must have numbered 
many thousands, apart from the huge congregation of lay men and women 
who accepted the Dhamma and attempted to tread the Way. But the 
organisation of the Saxgha in the Buddha’s lifetime was not, it would seem, 
the mere child of necessity. The Triratna was clearly conceived as a unit, 
for the Buddha said that after his passing the Dhamma was to be the disciples’ 
Teacher, and the Sangha was founded as a missionary enterprise within a few 
weeks of the Enlightenment. 

Nor was the conception of the Triraina original to Buddhism. The 


Teacher, the Teaching and those who followed it is as old a trinity as 
spiritual teaching, and Christ declared that the Christos (the Buddhic 
Principle) was at once the Life, the Truth and the Way. The place of 
the Sangha in Buddhism, however, was always essential, and Sir Charles 
Eliot may be right when he says “‘ The great practical achievement of 
the Buddha was to found a religious order which has lasted to the present 
day. It is chiefly to this institution that the permanence of his religion is 


22 


due. 

It is sometimes argued that such an organisation, where men retire from 
worldly life, earn nothing, beg their food from the common people, and 
bear no children, is against the welfare of the community. The answer is 
manifold. What is the purpose of life ? If it be to achieve Enlightenment, 
itis “‘a positive social and moral advantage to the community that a certain 
number of its finest minds, leading a life that may be called sheltered, should 
remain unattached to social activities and unbound by social ties.” Such 
men have from the dawn of history set an example of the ascetic life 
unfettered by worldly desire, and have proved themselves by their superior 
self-control and development the counsellors of kings, the teachers of the 
people and the exemplars of all. 

The function of the Buddhist Sangha is twofold, to provide the best 
possible conditions for individual development, and to teach the Dhamma 
to mankind. As to the former, it is an example of collective life arranged 

1 This article will subsequently — ~ of a book on Buddhism in the Penguin Series. [Eb.] 


* Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, p 
® Coomaraswamy : Buddha and ‘he Gospel of Buddhism, p. 128. 
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for the benefit of the individuals composing it. As to the latter, the Buddha’s 
Sangha was an innovation, for whereas Indian teachers from time immemorial 
would organise to some extent the body of followers who were attempting 
to apply the Teaching given, the function of such a body was usually negative 
and introvert, to receive and apply. The Buddha’s Sangha, however, was 
dynamically conceived. His first converts were his first missionaries, and 
he at once infused into his followers his own devotion to the service of all 
living things. The Sangha, indeed, was the necessary means whereby he 
could make known his Teaching. Where books were unknown, the 
Bhikkhus became his walking library, and by them alone, when he had passed 
away, could the Message be accurately and widely spread. 

While the Buddha lived he was Head of the Order. When he died there 
was none to succeed him, and to this day there is no Pope, nor even a special 
body of men with power to declare what is and is not Buddhism. Each 
School, and later each Monastery (Vihara) within each School, elected its 
own head, who was, however, never more than primus inter pares, for though 
each Bhikkhu (Skt. Bhikshu) obeyed the Rules as to poverty and chastity, 
irrevocable vows were quite unknown, and there was never a vow or even 
a Rule as to obedience. Each monastery had the same interior discipline, 
and a monk would be expelled from the Order for one of the four great 
offences. All lesser breaches of the Rules were solemnly confessed and a 
penalty imposed according to their gravity. But not even the Maha Nayaka, 
or Abbot, would presume to forgive, in the sense of remitting the con- 
sequences of an act, and absolution, in the Catholic sense, has ever been 
unknown. 

As the purpose of entering the Sangha was to destroy the fetters of desire 
and thereby to attain Enlightenment, some measure of self-imposed 
asceticism was necessary. In the lovely words of a famous Scripture, 


“* A heart untouched by worldly things, a heart that is not swayed 
yw y thing: ; WOO. ks 
By sorrow, a heart passionless, secure—that is the greatest blessing.” + 


To attain such a condition in one life needs tremendous effort consistently 
applied, but it is useless to assuage the fires of hatred, lust and illusion if the 
senses are ever providing the fuel for the flames. Hence the advisability of 
a calm sequestered life, avoiding, for example, contact with women or with 
the erotic displays associated in the East with ‘‘ song and dance,” and 
likewise avoiding luxury of every kind in appearance, dress, possessions ot 
mode of living. Only when the Four Paths had been trodden to the end, 
and the Arhat state attained, would it be safe to return to the life of men. 
Meanwhile the Bhikkhbu must be “ mindful and self-possessed ” in all that 
he does, and to the extent of his success the people will appreciate his 
example and do him honour. 


While the layman may not be ready to forsake the world himself he admires 
the man who has done so, and he feels that some day, either in his old age ox in 
some future rebirth he, too, will take this important step. In the meantime it 
behooves him to do the next best thing and loyally support those who have taken 
the Buddha’s teaching seriously. . . .? 


1 The Sutta Nipata. 
2 Reischauer : From Buddhism: The Great Religions of the Modern World, p. 118. 
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If, however, the Bhikkhu dishonours the Robe it is the village folk who 
will take it from him and drive him away. 


As long as the monks act as monks should, they are held in great honour ; 
they are addressed by titles of great respect ; they are the glory of the village. 
But directly he breaks his laws his holiness is gone. The villagers will hunt him 
out of the village, they will refuse him food, they will rake him a byword, a 
scorn. 


Admission to the Order is, and always has been, open to all men over 
twenty who are healthy, solvent and free men. The new arrival is first a 
Samanera, ot novice, and when he has thoroughly learnt the Dhamma and 
the Rules of the Order, he may apply for ordination. As a Samanera he 
shaves his head and takes the ten Precepts. These are the five taken by a 
lay man and a further five, which are concerned with eating at forbidden 
times, that is, after noon, attending stage performances, using scents and 
garlands or a high (luxurious) bed, and handling money. All these are 
forbidden as savouring of luxury. At the Upasampada ceremony the new 
Bhikkhu shaves his head, and is given his Robes and a new name, but he 
takes no vows and may leave the Order upon notice when he will, either for 
a while or for ever. Some men join the Order late in life, when a house- 
holder’s duties to his family are all performed, and a middle-aged man feels 
free to devote the remainder of his days to seeking the heart’s release from 
suffering. In Burma and Siam every boy spends part of his childhood in a 
monastery, whether a few weeks or a period of years. He learns the 
Scriptures, something of discipline and humility towards his elders and 
betters, some sound morality and the virtues of the simple life. It is a pity 
that this admirable custom is not observed in Ceylon, for it makes for the 
practice of the elements of one’s religion, and forges the links of love and 
respect for the Sangha which are deeply ingrained in the Burmese and 
Siamese character. 

From Samanera to Bhikkhu ; from Bhikkhu to Thera or Elder (Burmese : 
Pong yi, and Siamese : Phra), from Thera to Mahathera, such is the hierarchy 
of attainment. Yet all alike, save the old and sick, go out at dawn with their 
begging bowls, taking whatever is given in silence. No thanks is offered 
for the gift, for it is the giver who profits by his generosity, and much merit 
is acquired thereby. Their food collected, the Bhikkhus and young Samaneras 
return to the monastery to eat their meal, and spend the rest of the day in 
study, meditation, and teaching. They carry out their own monastic 
“chores,” but though the diet is simple and the tenor of life ascetic, there 
is no undue austerity, and all excess of behaviour, being a deviation from 
the Middle Way, is forbidden. The Buddha ordained that his followers 
should be simply dressed, and to this day the Robe is of the cheapest cotton. 
Yet the Orange Robe of Burma and the yellow Robe of Siam and Ceylon 
is a symbol of spiritual grandeur, and all who wear it are revered therefor. 
If at times this veneration for the Robe appears excessive, this is excess of 
virtue, and the very respect assists the wearer to live up to the ideals which 
the Robe ordains. Poverty is a fact, for the Bhikkhu owns but his three 
tobes, a waist cloth, a begging bowl, a razor, a water-strainer and a needle. 


1 Fielding Hall : The Sou/ of a People, 4th Edn., p. 134. 
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To these are often added, in fact, an umbrella, sandals, a few books, and, 
for the writer, what may be called his desk equipment. The monasteries, 
however, as distinct from the individuals within them, own enormous areas 
of land, and it is said that a third of the arable land in Ceylon is owned by 
the Sangha. Yet there is no display of wealth, and the Maha Nayaka of the 
richest monastery will live as simply as the humblest novice. 

Much of the year the Bhikkhus spend on pilgrimage to the holy places, 
or as itinerant teachers of the Way, but the rainy season is always spent in a 
communal centre or vihara not only for rest and meditation but in order 
that the principles of the Dhamma itself may be recited and studied collec- 
tively. Only thus, when for hundreds of years the Rules and the Doctrine 
were handed down by memory, could the importance of the one and the 
purity of the other be maintained. 


THE PATIMOKKHA 


The Rules of the Order—z27 as they stand to-day—are known as the 
Patimokkha, and this code of discipline is accepted with slight variations by 
all Schools of Buddhism. It is the most stringent code of daily observance 
to be found in any extant religion, and is still publicly recited twice a month 
in every monastery. There are those who hold that to-day it is too stringent, 
for much of the Bhikkhus’ time is consumed in observing the letter of each 
observance, to the detriment of the inner development which the Rules 
were designed to serve. The Rules of the Order were created for the men 
who obeyed them, and it is a matter of regret that the Council convened at 
the Buddha’s death did not act upon his dying permission and abolish many 
of the minor Rules, the keeping of which takes up both time and energy 
which might be more profitably employed. With faster and faster means 
of communication the world grows daily smaller, and Rules devised 2,500 
years ago may have to be modified for the benefit of Western Buddhists. 
The difficulty of applying to the modern world a set of Rules devised for 
ancient India is seen to the full when the Eastern Bhikkhu comes to the West. 
Chastity is necessary to the Bhikkhu, but the Rule that he may not sleep in 
the same building as a woman can easily become absurd. Conversely, when 
the European enters the Buddhist Sangha, and many have made the experi- 
ment, he finds that the Rule against eating anything after noon puts an 
intolerable strain on the western body, and some have been broken in health 
in making the attempt. The Japanese and many of the Chinese monks, 
who live in a far colder climate, have sensibly varied the Rules to their 
differing modes of living, and that about eating, for example, is modified 
by a “‘ medicine meal ” in the evening. 


THE BHIKKHUS AS TEACHERS 


The second purpose of the Sangha was to spread the Dhamma. “ There 
are two sorts of gifts, Brethren, the gift of material things and the gift of the 
Dhamma. Of these two gifts the gift of the Dhamma is pre-eminent.” But 
the gift as offered by the travelling Bhikkbu is the offering of something to 
be shared. The Bhikkbu has no interest in converts, and he takes no names. 
He regards the Dhamma as an expression of Truth ; therefore as a message 
of universal application. Striving as he does for the welfare by enlighten- 
ment of his fellow-men, he considérs it his duty to place before them such 
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of the Dhamma as he has tested and found to be true. In so doing he has 
done all that he has any right to do, for each man’s spiritual progress is no 
one’s business but his own. 

But apart from teaching the Dhamma to adults, the Bhikkhus became in 
time the village schoolmasters, and as such infused elementary education 
with Buddhist principles. In this way religion became an integral part of 
the life of the people, and such it has been within living memory. Now, 
however, there is a tendency to secularise all education. If this is carried to 
extremes, it means that the Bhikkhus will have no necessary part in the 
children’s lives, nor the Dhamma in their minds. A few, no doubt, will 
receive the Dhamma from their parents, and others will be sent to the 
Buddhist equivalent of Sunday School. But the people as a whole, like 
English children to-day, will soon be given no sanction for morality save a 
fear of the criminal law, and will dedicate their lives to ‘‘ having a good time,” 
at whatever expense to their fellow-men. Such is the tendency in all three 
| Theravada countries ; if it continues, the Dhamma will soon die out there- 
from as it died in India. 

As already described, the Buddha himself permitted the founding of the 
Order of Bhikkbunis, or nuns, and for hundreds of years they lived and 
worked in their nunneries in the same way as the men, but always subservient 
to them in rank and observance. By the time of Asoka, however, the female 
Order had declined, and to-day, though there are still a large number of 
Sila-Upasika, lay women disciples, in Theravada countries, there are no 
women members of the Order. Yet the value of some of these who live 
as Bhikkhunis is considerable. They lead austere and useful lives, and 
particularly in Burma and Ceylon are pioneers in much that is now known 
in the West as “‘ social service.” 

Before turning to the Mahayana, it is well to note that however the term 
Bhikkhu may be translated, whether as monk, mendicant or re/igieux, he is not 
a priest. He does not belong to an apostolic succession, nor has he any 
power to save or condemn, to forgive sins or to administer sacraments. As 
Dr Coomaraswamy puts it, “he has no other sanctity than attaches to his 
own good living.” 1 Service in a temple, in the sense of a Christian Shrine, 
is no part of his duties, and he has no parish for which he is responsible. 
He teaches the young, and such adults as come to the monastery on the 
equivalent of Sundays and festival days to hear the Bhikkhus preach, but there 
his duty to his neighbour ceases. For the rest, he is concerned with his own 
deliberate enlightenment, and the general teaching of the Dhamma to his 
fellow-men. How the first is accomplished, and where and when the 
second is carried out, is his own affair. 

To the outside observer, the life of the Bhikkhu to-day in Theravada 
countries may seem enviable, for though in a way severe it is never unduly 
ascetic, and in the tropics many of the worries incidental to a colder climate 
do not exist. But behind the facade of a dignified, slow-moving rhythm of 
life is a strenuous intensity of purpose which only a deeper study of the 
monastic life reveals. Many of the Bhikkhus are profound scholars, and 
meditation, though in danger of neglect, is still a regular exercise. Morality 
is high, and the Precepts are, generally speaking, well observed. The two 
main faults of the Sangha to-day are laziness, due to insufficient care in check- 

1 Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, pp. 154-5. 
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ing the motive from which young men of poor mentality enter the Order, 
and a tendency, grave in Burma, noticeable in Ceylon, but so far absent in 
Siam, to dabble in worldly politics. Nothing, it seems, so quickly alienates 
the affection of the people as this descent from the pedestal of concentration 
on eternal principles and a consequent unconcern with worldly affairs, and 
if the tendency goes further, it is popular disapproval which will restore the 
erring footsteps to the Way. There are, of course, in so large a body—and 
in all three countries it is, for the sake of quality, far too large—those to 
whom the monastic life is merely an escape from the cares of the world 
outside, yet on the whole it is true to say that the Sangha is still more worthy 
to enshrine its Master’s Teaching than any equivalent body in the world 
to-day. 


THE MAHAYANA SANGHA 


In the countries where the Buddhism which first arrived was of the 
Mahayana, notably China and Japan, the variation from the Indian Sangha 
was soon considerable, although the fundamental nature and purpose of 
the Order never changed. As already set out, the temperament of the 
Chinese people was inimical to the implications of monastic life, and it was 
a long time before permission to found a Chinese Sangha was given. The 
change continued in Japan, and to-day the Buddhist “‘ bonzes ” resemble 
the English parish priest in two particulars unknown to the Southern 
School. They may marry, and they are responsible for a parish, in the sense 
of the families who from long usage support a particular temple. Instead 
of the uniform yellow or orange cotton robe they wear a black kimono, 
and over that an abbreviated silk robe, rather like the Mason’s apron, 
denoting their sect, but on festival occasions the robes, of the finest silk, 
are gorgeous in colour and quality, and the altar appointments of the 
humblest temple are rich and ornate compared with the flowers and a bow! 
of incense of the Theravada School. They do not, however, teach the 
village children, and they seldom preach to the people. In the monasteries 
of Siam, Burma and Ceylon congregations of both sexes and all ages will 
gather about a preaching Bhikkhu, and hear him tell in slow and almost 
chanting tones the old Jataka Tales and other moral stories from the Pali 
Canon, ending, maybe, with a few wise precepts of his own. Such a 
custom clearly forms a beloved part of the people’s life. In China and 
Japan, however, although there are usually ‘ services ” twice a day in the 
Temple or Shrine-building of each monastery, these offerings of incense 
and collective Sutra-readings seldom attract the people, and save on special 
occasions only a few exceptional lay men and women—the spasakas and 
upasikas of Indian Buddhism—attend. 

The resemblance to the Christian parish priest, however, is purely super- 
ficial. The Japanese have no sacraments, nor do the bonzes baptise or marry 
their “‘ parishioners.” They do not pray to a God, nor intercede with any 
Power, although the Shin or Pure Land Sect moves nearer to the Church 
of Rome in this respect than any other Buddhist School. Like their Thera- 
vada brethren, the Mahayana Bhikkhus are individually poor. They are 
vegetarians who drink no liquor, and they submit to the strict discipline of 
the monastery in which they dwell. They do not, however, beg, but live 
on the fruits of their own labour. All monasteries contain or own elsewhere 
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enough land to support their own population, and the foods which they 
cannot grow are bought with money provided by their own “ parishioners.” 

Nearly all the monks work in the fields, and those on duty in the monastery 
do all the cleaning, mending, cooking and the like without regard for 
seniority. I have written elsewhere of life in a Zen monastery, the Zen 
School being one of the two largest in Japan to-day.t ‘‘ All monks work. 
No work, no food !” said the master Hyakujo, and for a thousand years 
the monks of Zen have obeyed him. They receive an all-round training, 
physical as well as spiritual, for in Zen the two are one. Ploughing a field 
or peeling potatoes is to them as divine as the daily service in the Hon-Do 
or main Temple, and whether the work be of body or mind it is done with 
the utmost effort. ‘‘ Unless at one time perspiration has streamed down your 
back, you cannot see the boat sailing before the wind ” said a Master of the 
koan exercise, and the same applies to a day in the fields. ‘‘ Whether working 
with his hands or his mind, the effort is high and continuous.” 

All of the foregoing applies to the convents, for there are thousands of 
female bonzes in Japan to-day. In some cases they live in separate convent- 
temples ; in others they share the same monastic settlement with the men, 
though, of course, living in their own quarters. They wear precisely the 
same clothing, and as their heads are shaved it is not easy to tell young 
monks and nuns apart. As in Burma, many of these women are noted for 
their learning and piety. 

As in other Buddhist lands there are many lay scholars attached to the 
great temples, and many of the senior bonzes are very learned as well as 
spiritually advanced men. In 1946 I visited more than fifty of the principal 
monasteries in Japan, and in every case “‘ took tea” with the Abbot or 
Abbess. In each case I was impressed with the intellect, nobility of mind, 
and spiritual power of the man or woman concerned, and though they 
differed in quality, and in the technique used to achieve the common goal, 
their ability was undoubted, and the Buddha Sangha will long survive in 
the Mahayana if such is the quality of those who lead it, as the older Sangha 
is still led, into ways of Self-enlightenment and the enlightening of one’s 
fellow-men. 

CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 


LONDON 


1 Christmas Humphreys : Zen Buddhism, An Enquiry from the Western Point of View, 
P- 93. 
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THE symposium on Axsonomous Ethics) raised many important points. One 
of the most significant of these was the distinction drawn by Professor Camp- 
bell between the two “‘ moments ” in the estrangement from God of which 
religious experience makes man conscious. In the first moment, as he says, 


To the man who is vouchsafed some vision, however partial, of the “ Glory of 
God” there must come an overwhelming awareness of the immeasurably, and 
humanly impassible, gulf that separates man from God. 


This, he goes on to say, 


is conditioned by a shatteringly vivid realisation of the imperfection of our finite, 
creaturely nature. The second and deeper moment is conditioned by a con- 
sciousness of moral wickedness. In so far as this consciousness is also present, 
the felt gulf between man and God must take on a new and far more terrible 
significance. Man will be aware now, not merely of estrangement from God, 
but of self-estrangement from God—the estrangement that is sin. 


I 


Professor Campbell suggested that it is the confusion between these two 
moments that gave rise to the doctrine that man is by nature sinful and can 
only achieve goodness by the operation of ex/ernal grace, which undermines 
any genuine moral responsibility. 

This confusion between finitude or creatureliness and sin is responsible 
for much of the pathological element in religious experience. It would 
deepen religious experience and strengthen moral responsibility if this 
confusion could be eliminated. It is true that our response to God must 
depend on God and not arise as a projection of our own desires if religious 
experience is to be genuine ; but it is a response to the Divine initiative and 
not a mechanical or sub-personal reac¥ion to the impact of a “ greater than 
self.” 

Grace is not an external influence in which we bathe like an “ ocean of 
love.” If it is to be significant and meaningful, grace must involve both the 
Divine initiative and the human response to it, in so far as that response is 
actually evoked. Moreover, it must be evoked as a specifically human 
response on the part of man to the overwhelming majesty of God, a response 
to the Mysterium Tremendum. 

The numinous element, so stressed by Otto in religious experience, from 
the most primitive grisly demonic dread to the heights of mystical experience, 


1 See Hrppert Journat, July and October, 1949. 
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would fall within the realm of “‘ Grace,” within a sphere not attainable by 
man’s own efforts. And, as Otto points out, it is at first devoid of moral 
content. Sin is felt as the violation of a taboo and not as a moral failure. 
The confusion between the natural “‘ awe ” of the creature in the presence 
of the Creator and the moral failure to live in fellowship with his fellow men 
is a later development, only possible as self-consciousness develops from 
the primitive participation mystique with the tribe. The punishment of a 
whole tribe or clan for the actions of one, expresses this primitive pre- 
selfconscious solidarity. The command of the Lord to exterminate his 
enemies, was an expression of the primacy of the religious experience and 
the mis-interpretation of the overwhelmingness of the Jealous God to whom 
sacrifice and propitiation must be offered to avert his Wrath. This still 
lives on, in however disguised a form, in all authoritarian systems of ethics 
in which obedience rather than insight, intelligent response and genuine 
moral responsibility are stressed. 

The Numinous and the Ethical mast be differentiated, even if at a later 
period the ethical is again recognisable as involving a responsiveness to a 
Divine order, and the Numinous becomes Das Hei/ige, The Holy. At the 
summit of man’s religious experience, even the most upright of men feels 
his righteousness is as “‘ filthy rags” beside the Holiness of God. (Cf. 
Isaiah “‘ for I am a man of unclean lips,” and Peter’s ‘‘ Depart from me O 
Lord, for I am a sinful man.’’) 

This does not, however, necessarily involve identifying our filthy rags 
with sin. When our best falls short of the Holiness of God, but 7s our best, 
it is a misuse of terms to confuse this with our failure to rise to the best it 
is in us to be, to see or to do, through falling into temptation either through 
the strength of desire that overwhelms conscience, or fear of the cost of 
following conscience in some critical situation. As Professor Campbell 
pointed out “‘ being under moral obligation ” must not be allowed to slip 
into the metaphor of ‘‘ being commanded by God.” 

The importance of the distinction between a religious and an ethical 
moment in our creaturely sense of the disparity or estrangement from God, 
and the repudiation of the idea of the natural depravity of man, is supported 
from many sources, which may indicate that the time is ripe for a more 
mature religious and ethical response to Reality. 


I 


The modern psychological approach tends to endorse the distinction 
between creatureliness as such and actual sin. Erich Fromm, in Man for 
Himself (1949), shows the psychological development of the ‘‘ authoritarian 
conscience ” (the dominance of the Law !) and the need to transcend this 
by the “‘ humanitarian conscience,” in which whole-naturedness supersedes 
the repression and dissociation which occur as a result of the authoritarian 
conscience. Such repressions and dissociations play a large part in the 
psycho-neuroses of our day, and, on an even larger scale, are expressed in the 
“return of the repressed elements ” in the widespread sadism of the concen- 
tration: camps and all that was behind the revolt against that Christian 
“decency ” which had not allowed the dynamic elements to be integrated 
within the whole, so that dissociated from it they had regressed #0 a far 
deeper distortion of human nature thar on the level of primitive man. 
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Ian Suttie, in The Origins of Love and Hate, makes out a very strong case 
for the primacy of love in our make-up and for hate as a derivative of its 
frustration. He says “‘ Hell hath no fury like a baby scorned!” Karen 
Horney, in The Neurotic Personality of Our Times, also stresses motivations 
common in our Western culture that are neurotic and not ‘nherently essential 
in man : motivations that can be modified and superseded through insight. 

Moreover, Jung points out that some, though not all, cases of psycho- 
neurosis may arise not because the individual has failed to grow up to the 
average level of society, but because in response to deep inner forces he 
has gone beyond them. The solution of the deep spiritual conflicts of such 
gifted individuals may, he suggests, give pointers as to the direction in 
which the race must develop and thus enable us to work with, and not 
against, the way of life. 

The psychology of Jung is significant for the subject of this article, as he 
goes more deeply into the depths of religious experience than most psycho- 
logists. His emphasis on the “‘ shadow side ” of human nature, of that in 
us which we most tend to disown, and the need to get to grips with it, is an 
attempt to break through the “dissociation” of European and Western 
Man, and to achieve an “ integration ” in which no element is left out and 
a whole person may develop. He stresses that the opening up of the 
unconscious involves intense spiritual suffering. The risks of being 
swamped by the forces that were unleashed in Nazi Germany, when conscious 
defences against the stirring forces of the underworld were undermined, is 
very real. Yet they must be faced if wholeness and integrity adequate to 
the control of atomic energy for the welfare, and not the destruction of 
mankind, is to be achieved. 

The deeper one goes into religious experience, either from the side of 
religion or from depth psychology, the greater the evidence of the reality 
of evil we find. At first it looks as if the believers in the total depravity or 
natural corruptness of man must be right. But surprisingly, the deeper we 
go, the more we come upon healing, creative, formative and regenerating 
processes, equally innate. If we face the collective vice of the race and are in 
danger of melancholia, overwhelmed by guilt, we also find the collective 
wisdom of the race has contributed a positive element that can enable us to 
tap still deeper resources and, though the conflict may be long and painful, 
life begins to function from a deeper spiritual centre, a centre that is able to 
harmonise the energies and impulses that from the more everyday level of 
the ego are contradictory and incompatible. We do seem to get back to 
an original righteousness if we have the courage to press far enough through 
the dark places of our souls. (Cf. Lady Julian of Norwich with her emphasis 
on “ that Godly Will that never assented to sin nor ever shall” as being 
present in every man, the kingdom of Heaven within, the Divine Spark 
within us, of which Eckhart said “‘ This Spark is God.’’) 

Jung calls the process by which the opposites are reconciled the ¢ran- 
scendent function. ‘This would seem to be essential if the new unitary age, 
relevant to a world community, is to develop on lines that really do bridge 
the gulf between the sacred and the secular, the ideal and the real, that 
threatens to swallow us up. 

If the confusion between the creaturely response to the glory of God 
and sin is an expression of a dissociated tradition, which for a time succeeded 
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in effecting a partial integration and an easing of the conflict on the conscious 
level, at the expense of the integrity of the individual, then the convergence of so 
many independent lines of thought and types of worker stressing the need 
for integration and a more holistic attitude, is an indication that the actual 
dissociation has broken down. It is also an indication that we are being 
forced to come to grips with elements in human nature that God needs for the 
furtherance of his purpose, elements which had previously been disowned 
and repressed 1 as too “‘ low ”, sinful or shameful. These, when separated 
from the main stream of personal and social life, escaped from the 
educative processes that cou/d have matured them constructively, with 
the disastrous consequences with which we are so painfully familiar in 
the world to-day. The fact that we can no longer blind ourselves to their 
existence is, however, hopeful, as this will bring them within the range of 
the educative, formative, redemptive activities that have actually taken us 
so far in the last 2,000 years in spite of the one-sidedness of development 
entailed by the rejection of the primitive. The “‘ Christianising ” of the 
primitive is, as Jung says, one of the major tasks of to-day. 


Ill 


Professor Lewis ? referred to the necessity of obeying conscience, however 
misguided, and stated that ignorance which is not the result of indifference 
or neglect exonerates the individual from blame. But it is not always 
sufficiently realised that this does not avert the consequences of such ignorance 
either in the external world, or in the internal personal one. The con- 
sequences of wrong acts carried out in good faith are a major part of the 
burden of evil that falls on the just and the unjust alike. Ignorance may 
acquit us of blame, but it does not relieve us of responsibility. Moreover, 
our very “‘ ignorance ” (in connection with moral evaluations or behaviour) 
is often the result of the “ bias ” induced through emotional reactions to 
unsatisfactory home conditions in early childhood. Moral worth means 
more than the intention of moral action ; and if we are biassed in our valua- 
tions of right and wrong in early life, the more sincere we are in following 
our misguided “‘ conscience ” the less morally worthy we become. The 
fanatic is a case in point (compare the Inquisitor who expressed his sadism 
under the guise of saving the souls of others, losing his own integrity in the 
process). The recognition that conscience is fallible is essential, or it 
becomes an idol, usurping the place of God. But few theologians or ethical 
philosophers realise how important are our early emotional reactions to 
authority in childhood in the formation—or malformation—of conscience. 
So much ethical discussion assumes a more rational conscience than most of 
us have as yet achieved or developed. 

The results of deep psychological analysis do show the reality of a bias 
to evil in us, a pull back that seems prior to individual experience, and makes 
it harder to achieve our conscious aims. This looks like the corruptness of 
human nature again. The evidence is widespread, and includes the Yeer 


1 Repression involves not the control of impulse, but a reaction against it so complete that 
awareness of it is lost. It thus escapes from conscious control and is operative in many mnrecog- 
nised ways which conflict with our conscious aims and intentions so that “ the good we would 
we do not : and the evil we would not, that we do.” 

2 See Hrpsert JouRNAL, July 1949. 
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Hara in Hebrew thought, Original Sin in the Scholastics, Moral Disease 
(Hadfield), the Devil dominants (Jung), the Renegade tendency (Baynes), 
not omitting the Devil! All these imply the recognition of a measure of 
divided responsibility, which it is essential to take into account. But 
whenever we have the courage to face this bias fu//y as in us, we find that it 
is not the result of something evil in itself. It is the effect in the actual 
structure of our body-minds left by the actual history of the race, with its 
mingled good and evil. Sin is real ; it is also never self-contained. We do 
bear within us the consequences of the “‘ sins, negligencies and ignorances ” 
of others, as they in turn bear ours. But there is no need for the self-torture 
of attributing this to membership of a fallen race constitutionally incapable of 
refraining from sin (non posse non peccari) which would involve such a parody 
of our Creator. Such a mixed heritage is the prerequisite of moral develop- 
ment and growth. There is no way of passing on the gains of good to the 
race without the possibility of the entail of evil whenever this has become actual. 
But this brings the actuality of the bias within human finiteness, it is not an 
essential corruptness, which would entail an infinite element in it, independent 
of all human response. It is, however, the presence of this element in us that 
necessitates redemptive activity and not merely moral or creative processes, 
That which has been “‘ skewed ” in the race can be redirected and reconse- 
crated in us, though not by conscious effort. It is here that we need to reach 
out to God who alone can restore the evil elements to their normal func- 
tioning, and this involves a rea/ and not a putative redemption. The struggle 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary must have taken the temptations in the 
Wilderness further, genuinely overcoming the racial “‘ bias,” redeeming and 
reconsecrating the whole human nature of Christ with its racial unconscious, 
in a conflict with external conditions that in the rest of us would have 
increased the bias. -This crucial experience within history can be seen 
inaugurating a new age, a new man, a new spiritual focus from which 
redemptive processes become operative in those who seek to follow him, 
processes which can counteract the bias in us, giving rise to a pull in the upward 
direction that helps the race itself to go forward to a greater spiritual maturity. 
Buber reaches a somewhat similar position. 


Man [he says] is not good, man is not evil : he is ina pre-eminent sense good and 
evil together. Good and evil, then cannot be a pair of opposites like right and 
left, or above and beneath. ‘‘ Good ” is the movement in the direction of home, 
“evil” is the aimless whirl of human potentialities without which nothing can 
be achieved and by which, if they take no direction but remain trapped in themselves, 
everything goes awry. . . . Asacondition of the individual soul evil is the convulsive 
shirking of direction, of the total orientation of the soul by which it stands up to 
personal responsibility before God.? 


Jeremy Taylor also supports the thesis that man is not totally or essentially 
depraved. He says : 


That every man is inclined to evil, some more, some less, but all in some instances 
is very true : it is an effect or condition of nature, but no sin properly : (1) because 
that which is unavoidable is not a sin ; (2) because it is accidental to nature ; not 
intrinsical and essertial ; (3) it is superinduced to nature and is after it, etc.? 


1 Between Man and Man, pp. 78, 79. Italics mine. 
the 


® Further Explication of the Doctrine of Original Sin, p. 496. 
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The confusion between the two moments of creaturely response and 
sinful refusal to respond may, perhaps, be further lessened if we think of 
the various New Testament terms for sin, the significance of which is often 
missed by using the one word sin to cover them all. 

We are all familiar with dyapria a falling short, a missing of the mark. 
Our best never satisfies us : yet that very lack of satisfaction is the spur to 
further endeavour. We also recognise avouia lawlessness, the conflict of 
desires and the confusion and perplexity they create when the “ goods ” are 
not all on one side and we have to choose between alternative courses of 
action, none of which is who//y satisfactory or satisfying. Yet here, too, there 
is nothing inherently evil. Such confusions are the consequences of finitude 
and of the reality of our many-sided nature, set within a world that is 
moulded socially by many interacting forces, so that even when we seek the 
best it is not always possible to be sure of discovering it. The choice may 
be between two evils (¢f. to defend weaker nations or a pacificism that 
isolates itself from the rest of the world). 

Then we find a8/«vov unrighteousness, the definite acceptance of a policy 
known not to be quite “above board,” rationalised as expedient. Politi- 
cians, for example, probably cannot avoid some such actions in the 
complicated situation with which our common failure to focus the moral 
principles involved clearly places them. 

dydovov, Or unholiness, an attempt to scorn religion, a deliberate revolt 
against it, can be a legitimate revolt against an inadequate religion, and if so, 
it will lead through a paganistic or atheistic phase to a deeper religious 
response in the long run. 

The Stoic ideal of dmd@ea, passionlessness, is too limiting, we need 
creativeness, and creativeness demands Sv¥vayis, power, enthusiasm. But 
drapagia, or serenity, can be a deep all-pervading attitude expressive of 
genuine integration, wherein no element is felt to be too unworthy to play 
a part within the whole. The whole natured depth of feeling involved in 
this is a true expression of the dynamic forces of the soul blended into a 
unity. 

When writing for the British Journal of Medical Psychology in 1924, it seemed 
to me to be desirable to coin a fresh word to cover the maturing of 
personality in which introversion and extraversion were balanced through 
the activity of what Jung has called the transcendent function. After 
considerable discussion, the term a/troversion was used. An altrovert was 
one who had developed and matured the function opposite to his naturally 
dominant one, assimilating the “shadow” side of previously inferior 
functions. He would be capable of genuinely deep introverted religious 
experience and also of objective extraverted activities, according to oppor- 
tunity and need. Whereas the introvert tends to interpret and react to the 
world subjectively, appraising everything by bringing it into relation to 
himself, the extravert tends to interpret and react to the world objectively, 
adjusting himself to it. Poets and mystics tend to explore the inner world, 
and to be on the introvert side. Practical men, inventors, physical scientists, 
administrators and organisers tend to the extravert side. The altrovert 
transcends this distinction, and his major adjustments are the outcome of a 
balanced and reciprocal interaction between himself and the total environ- 
ment, in which the nature of the objective world and the perceiving and 
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reacting subject are mutually conditioned. It was not realised at the time 
(1924) that this need to coin a fresh word to describe a new phenomenon 
involved the breaking down of the dissociated thought forms of the pre- 
ceding era, as well as the hard and fast line previously drawn between 
subject and object, mind and body. 

It is, perhaps, significant that whereas introvert and extravert have become 
generally accepted terms, the more mature “ altrovert” has not yet found 
its way into popular speech. ‘Too few have gone beyond the thought forms 
and experience of dissociated European man to recognise the significance 
and validity: of altroversion as the direction in which the maturing of 
personality in the new age must take. 

It is, however, encouraging to find that the concept is being formulated 
independently by other workers. Dr D. W. Harding’s “integrative ” 
attitude, transcending the dominant and submissive pattern of the culture 
that makes war inevitable, expresses a similar foreshadowing of a higher 
development, essential if war is ever to be prevented, and is also comparable 
to the unitary man of Whyte, and the Holistic approach of Smuts. Buber, 
too, stresses a greater wholeness in the I and Thou relationship, saying one 
must be an “1” to meet a “ Thou.” And Nicodemus, in Midnight Hour 
suggests the need to build a bridge between the hither and the nether world, 
and altroversion is such a bridge. In religious language it expresses the 
reality not only of “ being in Christ,” but of “ Christ in us” as a vital 
reciprocal relationship. 

The convergence of these various approaches from psychologists, 
physicists and theologians, seems to support the thesis that man is not wholly 
corrupt, since his greatest maturity depends upon the harmonisation and 
integration of a// the elements in the self, reciprocally related to the nature 
within which they arise and to the unseen ground of all that is. This may 
evoke the worship of creaturely awe without the estrangement of sin, which 
expresses estrangement within the self from its true norm, and thus from 
the God who made it. 

Moreover, the “ good news ” of the Gospel surely was the release from 
the burden of guilt and the possibility of a new way of life by faith in Christ 
that really did transcend the Law, not by annulling it but by fulfilling it. 
So that by beginning to transcend the two-thousand-year-old dissociation 
we are coming to the possibility of a fuller understanding of the real signifi- 
cance of the Christ who said “‘ I am come that ye may have life and have it 
abundantly.” The new age has within it the possibility of becoming much 
mote effectively Christian if it can genuinely renounce the belief in the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man and any essential corruptness in human nature, 
without losing the reality of the need for redemption from such evil as has become 
actual. ‘Thete would then be no ultimate and irreconcilable conflict between 
the affirmations implicit in religious experience, those implicit in moral 
experience, and the spiritual activities involved in scientific research. The 
Unitary Age demands the unification of the religious, moral and scientific 
responses to the Universe within which they all arise as our partial responses 
to the God who made it and us. 

A. GRAHAM IKIN 
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IS REASON ALWAYS RIGHT ? 
By 
JOHN NANCE 


ONE of the more horrifying aspects of contemporary philosophy is its 
continued trend towards subjectivism. If subjectivism is right, then a great 
deal of what we intuitively believe is wrong. If science has been exploring 
not some objectively existing reality but only “ possibilities of experience,” 
if the relationships which exist between the elements of experience consti- 
tute the only realities there are, then a lot of what we teach and what we 
feel becomes a nonsense. Somehow, that situation seems highly improbable ; 
yet it remains extremely difficult to argue convincingly with a subjectivist. 
Is it possible that Reason is not always right ? 


I 


It is at least comforting to know that, whether Reason itself is always 
right or not, it will be hard to find two people who will agree on what is 
reasonable. For every argument there is a counter argument which, to an 
unprejudiced observer, will probably seem equally convincing. It is only 
necessary to publish the proof of any postulate to provoke a disproof by 
return of post. 

Disproofs frequently rely on exposing the inanities inherent in the 
inferences which can be drawn from the original proof. When we take an 
argument to its logical conclusion it is quite common for us to find that we 
have become involved in a reductio ad absurdum. Every now and then we 
come across a reasonable hypothesis which on the face of it is quite non- 
sensical; such as that, since an electron only gives off energy when it is 
moving from one orbit to another, and those movements are not continuous 
but quite intermittent, there must be pauses of comparatively long duration 
in the production of events during which that parcel of matter with which 
any particular electron is concerned can only be supposed temporarily to 
have ceased to exist ; or that, since the same electron in moving from orbit 
to orbit cannot, according to physical laws, cross the intervening space, the 
only time during which it has any effect on the operations of the physical 
world is the time when, momentarily, it cannot be said to be in it at all. 
Take it or leave it, says the scientist ; it may sound silly, but that’s the way it 
is. And he goes on to point out that in any event an electron is not a real 
thing in any ordinary sense of the word, but only one of the constituent 
elements in a wave of probabilities. 

Two thousand years ago Plato came to somewhat similar conclusions 
about the reality of matter. He proved, as the physicists have proved, that 
it didn’t exist. Though he postulated that experience must be of something, 
he could not find by reasonable analysis that something which it was of. 
Subject to the searching light of logic, external existences disappeared. 
He was reduced to a theory of Forms which, although (or should I say 

Vo.. XLVIII. No. 4. 15 
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because ?) they were imperceptible were more real than their perceptible 
manifestations. He was also compelled to suggest that we brought a know- 
ledge of these Forms with us into the world—there was no other way of 
explaining how, since they were not perceptible, we could ever discover 
that they existed. Recently the late Professor A. N. Whitehead was forced 
into propounding a similar proposition. 

Then, some time after Plato, Descartes proved that mind and matter 
were two quite different sorts of things, so that, even though they obviously 
did react upon each other, in fact they could not ; and Hume demonstrated 
the implausibility of the laws of causation, on the foundation of which, 
nevertheless, scientific research is still conducted. 

Against this background of reasonable proof and apparently incon- 
testable asseveration, material existences have mercifully continued to 
perform the impossible with commendable calm. Professor Whitehead, 
who also pointed out that, if the physicists were wholly correct in their 
picture of the physical world, poets should extol in their verses not the 
excellence of the rose but rather the excellence of their own organs of 
perception, once drew attention to the ridiculous figure cut by a Beha- 
viourist animated by the purpose of proving himself to be purposeless. 
We can add another figure, equally absurd ; that of the Subjectivist engaged 
in acrimonious controversy in the philosophical quarterlies with states of 
his own mind. In fact, however convincingly we may prove that this or 
that is, or is not so, we continue to behave as if the proofs we have produced 
are at the most of only academic interest, with little or nothing to do with 
the actual realities of our existence. Since a great many of the proofs we 
ignore are intimately concerned with the very fundamentals of those 
realities, the resulting situation is, to say the least of it, a little odd. 


II 


What is this distinction between the way we behave and the way we 
argue? We behave as though experience and reality were inextricably 
intermingled ; we argue as though they were two quite separate things. 

From the point of view of behaviour, experience is of reality, and reality 
is the thing experienced. This is true of experience in the broadest possible 
sense—external experience, internal experience, thought, feeling, memory, 
intuition. What we ate experiencing is a reality absolutely objective to our 
experience of it ; but it cannot be defined except in terms of that experience. 
When, however, we argue about reality, the first thing we do is to divorce 
it from our experience of it, and consider it as a thing existing quite inde- 
pendently and on its own. 

Take the case of a man called Jones. So far as Brown is concerned, Jones 
is what he seems to Brown ; so far as Robinson is concerned, Jones is what 
he seems to Robinson. But Brown and Robinson don’t agree about Jones ; 
not, at any rate, altogether. Meanwhile, so far as Jones is concerned, he is 
what his experience of himself tells him that he is. Brown and Robinson, 
however, even though they disagree amongst themselves, would be the 
first to point out that none of us sees himself as he really is, so whatever 
Jones is he is not what he believes himself to be. But if Jones is not Brown’s 
experience of him, nor Robinson’s, nor even his own experience of himself, 
what is he ? 
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From the point of view of behaviour, there is no such thing as Jones 
apart from the experience of him ; he is a multiplicity of selves, one thing 
to Brown, another to Robinson, another to himself, and another again to 
his dog. ‘This multiplicity in Jones causes no one the slightest incon- 
venience, and we don’t find anything incongruous in such a state of affairs. 
But when we ¢hink about Jones and try by a process of reasonable analysis 
to find out what he is, we start by isolating him from the experience of him 
and assume that there is, in some way or other, a kind of quintessential 
Jones. In pursuit of this Jones we study him philosophically, and physically, 
and chemically, and physiologically, and psychologically, and collect a mass 
of interesting data, but still the quintessential Jones eludes our grasp. All 
we have produced, in effect, is a lot more experiences of Jones to add to 
those of Brown and Robinson and of himself. 

That is where the subjectivist steps in : 


“ Ah,” he says, “‘so you cannot find Jones. Then why do you continue to 
suppose that he exists at all as an objective entity ? Since all you can find is experi- 
ences of Jones, the only reality which can be supposed to exist is the relationship 
between the elements of those experiences. But those experiences are just 
experiences ; you cannot say that they are of Jones, for you cannot produce this 
Jones who is being experienced.” 


To that argument there is a contra-argument in the form of this question : 
how on earth did the idea that there might be such a thing as an independent 
and quintessential Jones ever arise in the first place ? 


Ill 


The quintessential Jones is a postulate of Reason. We owe the rise of 
Reason to the Greeks. The Greeks sprang upon mankind the principles 
of intellectual abstraction. No such thing existed before the days of the 
Greeks ; and no such thing is recognised in the basic terms of any of the 
great Religions nor of any philosophy which does not derive directly from 
Greek sources. 

There are two modes of intellectual abstraction: Number-reason and 
Word-reason. They are very closely akin. A Mathematical proposition 
and a Logical argument have this in common : that each must be structurally 
coherent within itself—that each must be so internally articulated as to 
stand on its own feet without any special external reference. Thus we can 
say that the whole is greater than the part without specifying what whole is 
greater than what part; and we can say that two times two equals four 
without specifying what things we are taking two of. 

Now whereas experience is not only all-pervasive but also infinitely 
variable, it is quite clear that neither Mathematics nor Logic can be so. 
Logic can only contemplate those aspects of objects to which a Logical 
argument can properly be applied ; and Mathematics can only contemplate 
those aspects of objects which are susceptible to numerical evaluation. The 
postulate concerning wholes and parts cannot be applied to qualities or 
values, and you cannot multiply two shapes or colours by other shapes or 
colours. It would seem sensible then to assume that Logic and Mathematics 
would maintain a subordinate position, elucidating those problems not 
amenable to the analysis of a more coarse experience, but leaving to that 
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experience the principal réle in the interpretation of the nature of objective 
reality. 

On the contrary. For “ reasons ” which remain, to me, quite obscure, 
it is to experience that we allot the limited field, and to Logic and Mathe- 
matics the main burden of interpretation. Since Logic and Mathematics 
are merely aspects of experience the situation is even odder than it seems at 
first. We say: ‘‘ 1am, because I think,” and not: “I am, because I feel,” 
even though we would be quite incapable of that sort of thought unless 
we could feel it. It can only be supposed that we give the paramount 
place to thought because of the immense practical advantages to be derived 
from the use of abstract intellectual processes, but it is necessary to empha- 
sise that thought occupied no such paramount position before the intro- 
duction of those abstract processes. And surely it is quite arbitrary to 
assume an absolute value in the abstract processes of Reason, whilst denying 
a similar value in the concrete processes of experience. It is very difficult 
not to conclude that we only do it because thought enables us to deny the 
reality of experience—indeed, it enables us to assert or deny anything we 
like—whilst experience cannot deny the reality of thought. 

This elevation of Reason to the supreme position persuades us in the end 
to postulate that the reasonable elements in external objects are more real 
than those which cannot be subjected to reason ; that the Forms are more 
real than their concrete manifestations, that the physical universe is more real 
than the spiritual one, that the movement of particulate material is more 
real than the qualities or values associated with it, that space is /ke a linkage 
of distances, that the Universe is of a mathematical nature, and that Deity 
is a most improbable manifestation since It cannot be reduced to reason. 
Having done all this, we are then compelled to indulge in fantastic equivoca- 
tions in order to restore to the elements of existences those properties which, 
in the face of Reason, they continue obstinately to exhibit; and finally 
arrive, as often as not, at a situation in which we know we are wrong even 
though we can prove we are right. 

What seems to have been overlooked is that the whole practical value 
of both Logic and Mathematics lies in the fact not that they are but that 
they are NOT real. They deal in generalisations. Their whole structure is 
deliberately and admittedly artificial, And the quintessential Jones postu- 
lated by Reason, the generalised Jones, the Jones divorced from all the 
elements of the experience of him and standing independently all on his 
own, is equally an artificial construct. He is merely a hypothesis. Reality, 
in those terms, simply does not exist. 

We also obtain an entertaining sidelight into the origins of Subjectivity. 
From the point of view of behaviour, experience is of reality and reality is 
the thing experienced. Now cut reality off, stand it up on its own, and try 
and analyse it in terms other than those of experience. You cannot? Nor 
can the Subjectivist. He does this little sum: experience + reality— 
reality = experience. But why cut reality off in the first place ? 


JOHN NANCE 


LONDON 
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REVELATION WITHOUT 
CONTENT 


By 
PROFESSOR H. D. LEWIS 


M.A., B. LITT. 


Professor of Philosophy, University College of North Wales 


THE distinctive feature of religious thought to-day is the emphasis on the 
transcendent character of God. But if God is “above” or “‘ beyond ” 
finite beings or events, if he is not one being among others, but the source 
of all being, if he is not creature but Creator, how can we know him, except 
in some vague attenuated fashion as the ultimate “‘ ground ” or source of all 
existence ? In religious experience itself we have a sense of the actual 
presence of God, and the lives of religious persons are lived under the 
guidance of what they believe about God and about their relationship to 
him. But how is this particular knowledge of God obtained, how is it 
possible to claim it without reducing God to the level of man ? Humanism, 
and the commonest forms of idealism, regard the divine as the fulfilment of 
the finite, locating the main clue to the nature of God in ourselves. But 
this hardly does justice to what we mean by God. God is not found at the 
end of finite processes, no completion of the sort of knowledge we have of 
one another and of things will ever give us God. Must God then remain 
an absolute mystery ? Religion will not have this either ; and we are thus 
left with the dilemma which lies at the heart of most reflections on religious 
and theological subjects to-day. 

The Barthians have sought to break the dilemma by urging that what we 
have in revelation is God speaking to himself within us. But this brings 
all finite work and activities into contempt, with the disastrous consequences, 
in the way of pessimism and despair, which have often been ascribed to the 
spread of Barthianism. Others have recourse to the notion of analogy, but 
this, even if successful as far as it goes, is far from being adequate to the 
peculiar sense of the presence of God which is claimed for religious 
experience. Yet others affirm that our union with God does not require 
any specific content of knowledge about him, but is a “‘ pure relation ”—a 
notion which is extended also to our knowledge of one another. This gets 
tid of grievous epistemological difficulties, but it does so at the sacrifice of 
what seems most essential in developed religious experience, and especially 
in the Christian revelation, namely specific knowledge of the nature and will 
of God. Those who take up this last position often tell us much that is 
most noble and impressive about the life of religion. But I think it is most 
important for us also to appreciate fully what is the essential claim which 
they make, and how far removed it is from Christian conceptions. In 
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illustration of this let us glance at the peculiar position adopted by exponents 
of the I-Thou relationship in recent religious thought. 


. . . . . . 


Like most who have read Martin Buber’s classic I and Thou, I have a great 
admiration for it. That he says in a beautiful way a great deal that is true 
about the life of religion and most relevant td the present state of our culture 
seems to me plain. But it is also impossible to avoid the impression that 
the “ I-Thou ” relation is held to be a bare relation of terms without content, 
a “‘ pure relation ” and no more, whatever that means. This relation is not 
confined to persons, it extends to other creatures and things, and the context 
of each ‘‘ Thou’ is ‘‘ the Eternal Thou,” ‘‘ the Centre where the extended 
lines of relations meet.” But this does not mean that the world of things, 
and the relation “‘ I-it ” by which it is experienced, is unreal. ‘‘ As we reach 
the meeting with the simple Thou on our lips, so with Thou on our lips we 
leave it and return to the world ” ; 1 “ spirit can penetrate and transform the 
world of It.” ? “ All revelation is summons and sending.” * ‘‘ For the spirit 
is never independently effective in life in itself alone, but in relation to the 
world ; possessing power that permeates the world of It, transforming it,” 
the problem being to ensure by “‘ reversal ” to the life-giving Thou relation- 
ship that we are not enslaved by the “‘ world of It ” and leave it “‘ no longer 
penetrated and fructified by the inflowing world of Thou as by living 
streams.” 4 We must arise out of the “‘ world of It ” to genuine “‘ meeting,” 
but, with this understood, “‘ He who truly goes out to meet the world goes 
out also to God.” > This is finely thought in many ways, and is highly 
relevant both to the subtle forms which idolatry may take and to questions 
of practice and social relations where personal contact must redeem and 
fructify the increasingly impersonal relations of men in present society. 
But the latter distinction is not quite so novel as some portentously suggest 
to-day, and it is a relative one. Our dealings with others are rarely, if ever, 
quite impersonal, and, on the other hand, personal relationships, far from 
being without content, are peculiarly rich in it. That seems to be what 
Buber denies, so afraid is he of persons being treated as things. He declares : 


I do not experience the man to whom I say Thou. But I take my stand in 
relation to him, in the sanctity of the primary word. Only when I step out of it 
do I experience him once more. In the act of experience Thou is far away.® 


And again : 


The relation to the Thou is direct. No system of ideas, no foreknowledge, 
and no fancy intervenes between “I and Thou.” ? 


And yet again, even more explicitly : 


Further, no “ going beyond sense experience” is necessary; for every 
experience, even the most spiritual, could yield us only an It. Nor is any recourse 
necessary to a world of ideas and values ; for they cannot become presentness for 


1 Op. cit., p. 111. 
2 Op. ¢it., p. 100. 
3 Op. cit., p. 115. 
4 Op. cit., p. 53. 
5 Op. cit., p. 95. 
6 Op. cit., p. 9. 

7 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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us. None of these things is necessary. Can it be said what is really necessary ?— 
Not in the sense of a precept. For everything that has ever been devised and 
contrived in the time of the human spirit as precept, alleged preparation, practice, 
or meditation, has nothing to do with the primal, simple fact of the meeting. 
Whatever the advantages in knowledge or the wielding of power for which we 
have to thank this or that practice, none of this affects the meeting of which we are 
speaking ; it has all its place in the world of It and does not lead one step, does 
not take ¢he step out of it. Going out to the relation cannot be taught in the sense 
of precepts being given. It can only be indicated by the drawing of a circle which 
excludes everything that is not this going out. Then the one thing that matters 
is the visible, full acceptance of the present. 


However unwarranted it may, then, be in some respects, to accuse Buber 
of other-worldliness, the fact remains that the crucial living “ relation,” 
which is so central to his thought, is placed altogether outside experience. 

This is even more marked in the case of one of Buber’s closest followers, 
and one who has paused in more philosophical reflection than Buber on 
much that the latter says as a poet and seer, namely Karl Heim. Heim is well 
aware of the extent of the confinement of each to the mode of his own 
experience. He declares, in words which, if not very novel, are significant 
in the context of a discussion of the “‘ I-Thou ” relation. 


If I am in the one (world), if I am the person I am, then the world of the other 
is altogether shut out from me, and vice versa. Even the body to which I address 
myself as his body belongs, to the extent of all it contains, to my world. It is not 
a part of the other’s world which projects directly into my world, but a part of my 
world, from which I am able, with the aid of familiar analogies, to draw conclusions 
about the existence and the inner constitution of the world of the other. It is not 
as if my world had an opening, a window or a door, through which the other’s 
world might enter, so as to come into direct contact with my world. My world 
is, on the contrary, an unbroken, self-contained continuum. It embraces the 
whole earth, the whole Solar System, the Milky Way, and all the bright starry 
heavens. In this space I may wander at will, crossing the oceans, flying through 
the stratosphere, overleaping millions of light-years ; but I remain evermore 
within my world, the world as I see it. I cannot take the smallest step outside it. 
I can never come face to face with the world of another. For me that other’s 
world is at once unapproachably far off and incredibly near at hand. Both worlds 
are infinite. There is no wall or partition at which my world ceases to be and the 
world of the other person begins.” 


But instead of regarding this as special indication of the fact that all 
communication must be indirect, and can only be significant as deciphered by 
each from terms that are private to himself, Heim resorts to the desperate 
expedient of lifting all knowledge of persons to a plane apart from all other 
knowledge of particulars. We have a priori knowledge of others in the same 
way as we have a priori knowledge of space and time, the particular point 
of contact being found in experience, on analogy with particular spatial 
telations. But this, it seems very plain, will not do, notwithstanding the 
ingeniousness with which Heim develops his doctrine of ‘‘ dimensions,” 
and the incidental light he throws on many matters in philosophy and 
teligious thought. For to the peculiarly intimate relations of persons 
abstractions like “‘ space” and “time” hardly afford suitable analogies, 


1 Op. cit., p. 76. 
2 God Transcendent. 
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Persons ate known as individuals, but it seems to me in any case impossible 
to conceive of the relations and “ meetings ” of persons in any way that is 
divorced from the deepening of our particular knowledge about one 
another ; and we must therefore conclude that the subject-object relation 
in finite experience cannot be transcended in “ pure relation.” 

One must of course admit that there is one mode of our knowledge of God 
which is a priori, the formal knowledge of God which is implicit in our 
thought about any existent. But Heim and Buber are not thinking of this 
but, on the contrary, of the immediacy of the God of revelation felt as a 
presence by the individual. And however insistently and finely it may be 
added that this must lead to a “ hallowing ” of the world, we cannot but 
suspect that the refinement of our relation with God to the point of a divorce 
from all finite significance and evaluation,! cannot but lead in practice to 
diminishing regard for the latter. 

At the same time we must give to Heim and Buber the credit of a very 
jealous regard for the transcendent character of God. They also see clearly 
that to claim an unmediated knowledge about God is to question his trans- 
cendence. ‘This, most of all, is why they deny a specific content to revela- 
tion, and substitute for it bare relation and meeting. ‘‘ We have ‘ known’ 
it,” writes Buber, “ but we acquire no knowledge from it which might lessen 
ot moderate its mysteriousness. We have come near to God, but not nearer 
to unveiling being or solving its riddle.” * We must respect this, but we 
must also protest that revelation without content is neither significant nor 
true to religious experience. At the same time I think it is much less at 


variance with religious experience than a doctrine which, by ascribing a 
content to a strictly intuitive knowledge of God, presupposes such access 
to him as would plumb the mystery of his nature. Our real problem is to 
find the ways in which a transcendent reality expresses itself within finite 
experiences. 


H. D. LEWIS. 


BANGOR 


1 “Man receives, and he receives not a specific content, but a Presence, a presence as power.” 
I and Thou, p. 110. 
2 I and Thon, p. 111. 
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SCHWEITZER ON BACH’ 
By 
THE REV. CYRIL H. VALENTINE 


M.A., PH.D. 
Vicar of Highbrook 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER is a philosopher, a theologian and a musician. As 
a musician he has made a special study of J. S. Bach, whose music 
Schweitzer interprets in the light of his philosophy and, more profoundly, 
under the guidance of his own religious conviction and experience. 


I 


The study of esthetics has too much ignored the fertile field of music, 
and even when music has received some slight consideration in works on 
esthetics the clue to the understanding of Bach, and of much other music, 
has been overlooked. 


“ Today it is still a reproach to our estheticians, even the best of them, that they 
know nothing of the two hundred Bach Cantatas, and but few of the organ 
Chorales. The extraordinarily expressive and pictorial conception of music that 
these works reveal have exercised no influence whatever on the ordinarily 
accepted or debated theories of the nature of music.” ? 


‘ 


Bach’s music is best described as “‘ expressive’ or “ representational.” 
It deals with pictures, rather than with ideas : it appeals to the imagination 
rather than to the emotions. But, there being here two artists in the one 
person, it is a matter of the dominance of one appeal over the other and 
not the exclusion of one by the other. The dominant appeal of Bach’s 
music is to the imagination, but there is also an appeal to the intellect. 
Schweitzer fully recognises the emotional appeal of Bach’s music, but, in 
stressing its imaginative and pictorial character he perhaps underestimates 
the intellectual appeal. The impression made upon the mind by a work of 
art is all the deeper on account of the symbolism of its associations. Pictorial 
music is eminently symbolic. 


It is wrong, however, to suppose that so-called pure music speaks a language that 
is not symbolical, and that it expresses something of which the meaning is unequi- 
vocal. It too appeals to the hearer’s power of imagination, only that it is concerned 
more with abstract feelings and abstract beauty of line than with concrete expres- 
sion.§ 


The point to notice is that Bach is always in favour of the concrete rather 
than the abstract. He pictures things in his own peculiar way and, through 


1 Johann Sebastian Bach died on July 28, 1750. The quotations in this article are from J. S. Bach, 
by Albert Schweitzer, English translation by Ernest Newman, published by A. & C. Black in 
2 vols., to whom acknowledgements are offered. The page references are to the 1945 reprint. 

2 Vol. IL., p. 5. 

3 Vol. II., p. 17. 


Vox. XLVIII. No. 4. 15* 
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his music, endeavours to make others see those things as he sees them. 
Writing of the Well-tempered Clavichord, Schweitzer says : 

We are transported from the world of unrest to a world of peace and see reality 
in a new way, as if we were sitting by a mountain lake and contemplating hills and 
woods and clouds in the tranquil and fathomless water.! 


And again he says : 
Bach is not satisfied until he is sure that the hearer actually sees the dust of the 
whirlwind, the clouds scudding across the sky, the falling leaves, the raging waves. 


... The great thing, however, is that this nature painting is always musical. . . . 
However realistic it is, it always keeps within the limits of musical symbolism.? 


Schweitzer substantiates his argument by tracing various pictorial themes 
in the Cantatas. He finds there a clearly discernible tone-language. For 
instance, the step-motif is always found wherever movement is being 
described. It is interesting to notice that “ the conception of faith or abso- 
lute confidence is expressed in the Step-Motif.” Other descriptive motifs 
are—the Tumult-Motif, the Joy-Motif, the Grief-Motif. When death is the 
theme, the motif, significantly, is the Peace-Motif. Not only are movements 
seen pictorially, emotions also are seen pictorially. That is to say, the 
emotion is not conceived as an inward state of soul, but is imagined as a 
state of soul expressed by outward action. Unbelief moves falteringly, 
grief moves languidly, hope ascends, despair collapses, and so on. 
Schweitzer thus makes out a very strong case for the representational, 
symbolic, or pictorial character of Bach’s music. By contrast, he infers that 
other music, notably Beethoven’s and Wagner’s, is poetic. 

Behind the pictorialism of Bach lies an architectonic construction, and 
behind that lies a philosophical interpretation of Reality. Schweitzer com- 
pares Bach with Kant (who belonged to the following generation), and 
points out that both Bach and Kant took over the forms handed down from 
an earlier age, and brought those forms to perfection. Apart from that 
superficial resemblance, there is little in common between Bach and Kant. 
It is otherwise with Bach and Hegel. Hegel is two generations later than 
Bach, but owes much to the great musician whose works he studied care- 
fully. His Alsthetic deals more extensively with music than most works on 
that subject, and he shows a genuine appreciation of the significance of Bach. 
In his reference to the “ Raphael-like beauty of Bach’s music,” Hegel 
recognises its pictorial quality. And in noting that Bach’s music has pro- 
gressed beyond earlier music in that it uses the melodic element to express 
what is characteristic, Hegel is stressing its symbolic nature. It is not 
improbable that Hegel derived his own dialectic from his early studies of 
Bach. Schweitzer, although he does not mention Hegel in this connection, 
exposes the Hegelian philosophy latent in Bach’s architectonic music. 
Writing of the Brandenburg Concertos he says : 


We really seem to see before us what the philosophy of all ages conceives as the 
fundamental mystery of things, in that self unfolding of the idea in which it creates 
its opposite in order to overcome it, creates another, which again it overcomes, 
and so on until finally it returns to itself, having meanwhile traversed the whole of 
existence.® 

2 Vol. L., p. 338. 
2 Vol. Il, p. 43. 
3 Vol. 1, pp. 406-7. 
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What is this but the musical counterpart of Hegel’s thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis ? 

Not only do we see in the separate works of Bach a gradual progress 
towards a goal, we see in Bach’s music as a whole the synthesis and goal of 
all music that has gone before. Like Kant, Bach created no new forms, he 
brought the earlier forms to full fruition. True development is always the 
reconciliation and fulfilment of earlier stages. Bach’s outstanding advance 
upon earlier masters of the chorale preludes lies in this, that whereas they 
merely harmonised the melody, Bach’s harmonies are descriptive of the 
words that are to be sung. 

This brings us back to the principle already enunciated, namely, that 
Bach’s music is an interpretation through imagination. “‘ The first thing 
that Bach looks for in a text is the image or idea that gives an opportunity 
for a definitely plastic musical expression.” 1 This does not mean that 
emotion is excluded. Far otherwise. In writing on the S¢ Matthew Passion, 
Schweitzer says, “ When the text and the situation offer nothing that is 
specially pictorial, the music of pure feeling enters into its rights.” * More 
than that, in writing on the B Minor Mass, he says : “‘ In no Mass has the 
difficulty of writing music for the Credo been so completely overcome as in 
this of Bach’s. He has taken the utmost possible advantage of any dramatic 
ideas in the text : when emotion can be read into it, he does so.” But 
with so much conceded, it remains true that “‘ Bach appeals to the concep- 
tional imagination. Tone painting is an end in itself with him.” 4 The 
primacy given to the imagination as the medium of interpretation is philo- 
sophically significant. What is being interpreted in Bach’s music is the 
nature of reality. This is true of the Cantatas, Chorale Preludes and Mass, 
no less than of the Fugues. It is not merely the text that is interpreted 
imaginatively, but what lies behind the text—a faith in Ultimate Goodness. 
In using imagination as the key to unlock the hidden Mystery, Bach is using 
a constructive tool not, as the intellect is, a destructive weapon. Reality is 
to be understood, not by taking it to pieces, but by building from experience 
according to the pattern shewn upon the mount. 

Bach’s imaginative music interprets not only philosophy but also theo- 
logy. But the key to his religion is not formal theology but mystical experi- 
ence. He moves from a living faith to a dogmatic formula, and not from 
the formula to the faith. The same thing holds good concerning his music 
and the rules of harmony and counterpoint. Bach’s musical ear was the 
final test of harmonic principles, similarly his mystical intuition was the 
touch-stone by which he tested theological dogmas. Proof of this can be 
found in the S+ Matthew Passion. 


His conception of the Bible words is not always the customary one : it comes 
from a profound and very personal emotion. The music he has given to the Sacra- 
mental words of the Last Supper is astounding. There is not a trace of grief. The 
music breathes peace and majesty ; the nearer it draws to the end, the more 
stately becomes the quaver-movement in the basses. Bach sees Jesus standing 
before the disciples with radiant face, prophesying of the day when He will again 


1 Vol. Il, p. 42. 
* Vorb Hy. .9..427. 
§ Vol. II, p. 317. 
* Vol. II, p. 42. 
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drink of the cup at the heavenly supper with them in His Father’s Kingdom. 
Bach has thus emancipated himself from the conventional idea of the scene, and, 
by means of his artistic intuition, has attained a juster sense of it than theology has 
ever done. } 


According to this interpretation the Cross is, as it were, a choice dish set 
before Jesus for his delectation and nourishment. This view has some 
support from the fourth Gospel : “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to accomplish his work,” and also from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which speaks of “ Jesus . . . who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the Cross.” 

In another place Schweitzer says : 


The theologian Bach had a hand in the composition of the Credo. He knew 
what the Greek fathers had in their minds when they took such pains to prove the 
identity of Christ with God, and yet assert a diversity and independence of persons. 
To the dogmatist Bach, the parallel passages of the Et in unum Dominum—Deum de 
Deo—Lumen de Lumine—genitum non factum—con substantialem, were not merely 
empty sounds to be turned into music ; he knew what the formule meant, and 
translated them into terms of music. Bach thus proves that the dogma can be 
expressed much more clearly and satisfactorily in music than in verbal formule. . . ; 
his presentation of the dogma even makes it acceptable and comprehensible to 
minds for which dogma has no attraction.” 


The secret of Bach’s intuitive understanding of theology was his mystical 
religious experience. The B Minor Mass alone proves this. 


II 

Bach’s mysticism took the form of a quiet expectancy of death which he 
regarded as a consummation. Plato defined philosophy as “‘ the contempla- 
tion of death.” 'To Bach, life and death are one, a continuous and cumulative 
experience of God. Inthe Motet Jesu meine Freunde, the verses of the mystical 
hymn are sung with, as a running commentary, passages chosen by Bach 
from the Epistle to the Romans, Chap. VIII. Schweitzer regards this text 
as Bach’s sermon upon life and death. 

Bach’s serene longing for death is evident, not only in hymns such as 
Komm, stisser Tod, but in the themes of joy and peace which enter into the 
orchestral accompaniments whenever death is the subject of the text. More 
than that ; the religious devotion which was the constant activity of his 
soul, characterises all his music in varying degree. Even his secular music, 
as we have seen, becomes naturally religious. The letters, $.D.G. and J.J. 
which so often appear in his own handwriting on his scores, mean So/i Deo 
Gloria and Jesu juva, Music for Bach, is an offering of praise to God : the 
performance of music is an act of worship. Not only in his Cantatas (and 
especially in the latter ones), does he express his deep piety : not only in his 
Mass does he proclaim his living faith, but also in the Fugues. Writing on 
the Fugues Schweitzer says, 

The C Minor Fugue, and the F Minor Fugue are so tremendously tragic pre- 


cisely because they have divested themselves of every shred of passion and express 
only great sorrow and deep longing. The theme of the D Minor Fugue is indes- 


1 Vol. Il, p. 35. 
2 Vol. II, p. 318. 
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scribably suggestive of tranquil power : it throws out its limbs like an arch of 
mighty stones. . . . All these themes are really embodiments of religious ideas. } 


Again speaking this time of the Preludes, Schweitzer says, 


The prelude in E Flat Major, that introduces the greater chorales, symbolises 
godlike majesty. The triple fugue at the end of them is a symbol of the Trinity. 
The same theme recurs in three connected fugues, but each time with another 
personality. The first fugue is calm and majestic, with an absolutely uniform 
movement throughout : in the second, the theme seems to be disguised, and is 
only occasionally recognisable in its true shape, as if to suggest the divine assump- 
tion of an earthly form ; in the third, it is transformed into rushing semiquavers, 
as if the Pentecostal Wind were coming roaring from heaven.? 


The music of Bach mediates to the soul a Reality that is conceived as 
spiritual in nature, experie..ced as religious and imagined as personal. The 
significance of the music is missed altogether if it is regarded as “‘ pure ” or 
‘absolute ”? music, or as music for its own sake. ‘To understand Bach’s 
music we must regard it as an interpretation, and what it interprets is nothing 
less than God, the ultimately Real. Here, in Bach’s music, is the meaning of 
the hidden mystery of existence and the great secret of life, as Bach himself 
understood these deep things of God. 

One other point is highly significant. Bach’s music is not only Church 
music, not only concert music, but, in a very special way, it is domestic 
music. The domestic concerts which were such a joy to Bach, were never 
far from his mind, it would seem, in all his music making. Accordingly, he 
has given the world what Schweitzer so aptly describes as “spiritual 
domestic music.” What Schweitzer says on this aspect of Bach is of the 
utmost importance. 


Perhaps the finest feature of Bach’s destiny is that, without his ever having 
dreamt of it, he has provided the world with a spiritual domestic music. The 
performance of the Cantatas by a few singers with pianoforte accompaniment may 
be imperfect ; but if the performers only have their heart in the work, they are 
fully conscious of the beauty of the music, and their souls feel the consecration of 
it perhaps more than in listening to the most perfect performance.® 


The implication of this is arresting. The music which gives the clue to 
the nature and purpose of reality and interprets the relationship of God to 
the soul, is domestic music. The nearest approach to what God intends for 
man is to be found in the home and the family. If we would experience 
beforehand the consummation of human life and the fulfilment of all exist- 
ence, we may have our foretaste of heaven in a domestic concert, where, as 
in the household of Bach, we unite in offering to God as an act of worship 
such spiritual domestic music as Bach himself has given us—music wherein 
is interpreted what God may mean to the soul that truly loves him. 


CYRIL H. VALENTINE. 


WEST HOATHLY 

SUSSEX 
1 Vol. I, p. 274. 
* Vol. I, p. 277. 
3 Vol. Il, p. 463. 








A TALE OF TWO PILGRIMS 


A COMPARISON OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
AND VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE 


By 
PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH 


M.A., PH.D. 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
Author of Voltaire’s Philosophie Procedure, Preface to Ethical Living, etc. 


Ar first glance there are obvious reasons why a comparison between 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Voltaire’s Candide would seem to be a 
fruitless and a foolish undertaking. One writing is an expression of faith ; 
the other of scepticism. The one is a serious réligious tale ; the other a 
brilliantly frivolous satire. One is the product of seventeenth-century 
piety, and the other is the product of eighteenth-century rationalism. 
Nevertheless, there is a basic resemblance between the two, and it is an 
important one. Both stories deal with man’s quest for the meaning of life, 
and with his effort to find salvation in spite of sin, evil, and suffering. 
Candide and Christian, each in his own way, is a pilgrim on this earth. 
Indeed, the Candide is the Pilgrim’s Progress of the Age of Reason. 

Furthermore, the two pilgrims present with remarkable clarity the two 
alternatives which define the choice with which our own age is confronted. 
There is something quite contemporary, to the first half of the twentieth 
century, of a Candide with his trust in science and in reason, and with his 
confidence that this must be the best of all possible worlds. And for those 
who have lived through the recent war and still survey our desolate civilisa- 
tion, there is a fresh power and appeal in the simple faith and integrity of a 
Christian. One cannot help asking : Which of these two pilgrimages is 
to be our own ? or is it just possible that we must make them both ? 

It seems worthwhile then—both in terms of a criticism in comparative 
literature, and in terms of a statement of the spiritual alternatives for modern 
man—to lay alongside of each other the Candide of Voltaire and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of Bunyan. I should like, first, to point out the fundamental 
differences between the two pilgrims. Next, to show the relationship 
between their respective pilgrimages—how the ordeal of the one, in an ideal 
sense, is but a preparation for the ordeal of the other. And, finally, to note 
the contrast between the goals they achieve—the tranquil garden of Candide 
and the radiant Heavenly City of Christian. 


I 


Initially, the difference between the two men is, on the one hand, a 
difference between instinct and intelligence, and imagination, feeling, and 
faith, on the other hand. Candide has an indomitable will to live, but no 
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real joy in living. All that he brings to his experience is the clear, cold light 
of the intellect—a metaphysical theory, but no faith, nor love, and only a 
foolish hope. In spite of all the suffering he encounters there is a curious 
lack of tenderness on the part of anyone. Actually the only point at which 
Voltaire permits himself a little sentiment is when he is describing the 
miseries of the prostitute Paquette. Indeed, it is a striking fact that the 
Puritan pilgrim is less afraid of his emotions than the rational pilgrim. 
Candide is kept alive by instinct, but Christian lives by faith. Consequently, 
while the Candide has all the human passions carefully bleached out of it, 
Bunyan’s pilgrim accepts the whole range of human feeling—in pity, in 
terror, in courage, in tenderness, in heroism, in friendliness, and in faith- 
fulness—in the moments of melodrama as in the quiet stretches of the 
purely prosaic. In brief, the Puritan is warmly and roundly human, while 
the philosophe is merely brave and pathetic. 

Another important distinction between the two men lies in the presence 
or absence of purpose, of a sense of human destiny. It is the difference 
between the pilgrim and the picaro. Candide begins in innocence, and 
hopes for happiness. Christian begins in sin, and consciously seeks out his 
salvation. Bunyan’s pilgrim has “‘a book in his hand and a great burden 
upon his back,” but the book points to a significant goal for his journey. 
Voltaire’s pilgrim has the burden but not the book, and he is at first a 
pilgrim without a purpose. He has been forcibly ejected from his paradise, 
and simply wanders about the earth the victim of the caprice of circumstance. 
As he gradually matures a purpose, to rejoin /a belle Cunégonde, his career 
takes on some sense of direction—though he is willingly enough diverted 
by each sideshow the world has to offer. And when he fulfills his purpose, 
and finds and marries the now unspeakably ugly and proud Cunégonde, 
it is the final seal to his disillusionment. It is part of Voltaire’s literary talent 
that the extraordinary speed of his narrative, with its swift succession of 
unseemly and unpredictable occurrence, serves to heighten our awareness 
of Candide’s essential impotence before his environment. And one is 
struck by the fact that, while Candide and Pangloss pause but occasionally 
for brief and ineffectual argument, Christian, the man of feeling and imagina- 
tion, has an especial delight in rational discourse, and is resolved to consider 
at leisure the meaning of every symbol on the way to the realisation of his 
destiny. So it is that the irrational man of faith uses his reason with more 
confidence and with a better grace than does the rational philosopher. 

Finally, the ordeal of Christian is on a spiritual level, while the ordeal of 
Candide is chiefly carnal. Of course Voltaire, like all great satirists, uses 
the physical as the symbol of the moral and intellectual. But there is no 
real test of character for Candide, whereas Christian undergoes a perpetual 
test of character—for courage, for faithfulness, for truth. Apart from the 
ostensible objective of refuting Leibniz’ Théodicée, the experience of Candide 
is designed on the simple level of the frustration or fulfilment of wants. 
He gets what he wants, or he does not get what he wants : in either case he 
is apt to be disappointed. In a sense Candide is for ever in the Valley of 
Humiliation, but he wrestles only against flesh and blood, not against 
spiritual wickedness nor against the rulers of the darkness of this world. 
In the end he surrenders his reason to Apollyon, but he does not lose his 
soul. He has not got a soul. 
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II 


In defiance of the chronology of literary history, it may be helpful to 
consider the notion that, in an ideal evolution, the experience of Candide 
should come first, and the experience of Christian should come last. For 
Voltaire’s tale really deals with a religious theme in secular guise, and by the 
end of the story his hero has learned just enough—if he knew it—to be 
ready to go on the more glorious pilgrimage of Christian. 

For instance, the Candide begins with a secular rendering of the Fall of 
Man. The Garden of Eden is the castle of the Baron Thunder-ten-Tronckh. 
The Eve who tempts our Adam is /a belle Cunégonde. The Original Sin, 
as in much sound theology, is sexual in character. Only, Candide is evicted 
from this Eden, not by the action of angels, but by a swift kick in the 
breeches from the boot of the Baron. 

As he leaves his paradise Candide enters upon a series of wanderings in 
which he is constantly confronted with the reality of evil. He even finds 
to his dismay that, for all the nobility and innocence of his nature, he himself 
can fall into the sins of sexual infidelity and of murder. His rational faith 
that this is the best of all possible worlds is challenged by the universal 
presence of /e mal physique and le mal moral. He sees that it means nothing 
to prate about the harmony and the order of the laws of nature, because 
these laws are non-moral in their operation, and the principle of cause and 
effect can be illustrated in earthquakes and in venereal disease as well as in 
more pleasing phenomena. Likewise the natural depravity of man is 
brought home to him through a continuous succession of experiences of 
human selfishness and bestiality. 

His journeys also teach him another important lesson—the vanity of all 
earthly delights. He perceives the folly of military glory, the stupidity of 
pride in rank, the fanaticisms of religion, the perishable value of wealth, 
the corruption of courts of justice, the ephemeral quality of imperial power. 
He finds that love is mostly carnal, that beauty is a snare and a delusion, 
that personal culture leads only to inanity and to boredom, that life itself 
is more of a burden than a privilege, and that what we call our civilisation 
is a grotesque masque of hypocrites. Incidentally, Voltaire’s description 
of Paris in the Candide is strikingly analogous to Bunyan’s picture of Vanity 
Fair. The two authors are in agreement on the traits of frivolity and cruelty 
which characterise their two cities—“‘ ot des singes agacent des tigres.” 
But the one vanity which Candide surrenders most reluctantly is the pride 
in human reason. When at the end he decides, ‘“‘ Travaillons sans 
raisonner | ” he has arrived at the sad wisdom of Ecclesiastes : “‘ For in much 
wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
. . . Vanity of vanities, all is vanity |” 

Another religious theme in the Candide is that of the humbling of human 
pride. Voltaire’s devices for achieving this end are largely physical: a 
slitting open of the belly, a rotting away of the ear and the nose, a pail of 
garbage on the head, a mutilation of the buttocks, shipwreck, rape, hanging, 
slavery, dishwashing, plague, poverty, starvation, vivisection, whipping, 
running the gauntlet, and military service. It is true that the leading 
characters in the story survive all of these experiences, and some of them, 
like the Old Woman, even develop a kind of flippant Stoicism in the face 
of disaster. But their pride in their own persons is gradually destroyed ; 
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and they come to see that, just as the honours they once desired are nothing 
but vanity, so all trust in their own strength and intelligence is to be discarded 
as the filthy rags of human righteousness. 

In brief, the experience of Candide is simply the experience which all the 
world’s great religions teach as the necessary preparation for receiving a 
revelation of the living faith. This experience may be called The Great 
Disillusionment. It is the experience in which we learn to despise the false 
values which we have cherished as so precious to our souls, and in which, 
with a humble and a contrite heart, we are able to beg forgiveness for our 
sin and presumption, and to turn and ask for the true Bread of Life which 
shall really sustain us. 

Now the important point for our comparison is that Christian, from the 
very beginning, takes for granted all the bitter wisdom which Candide learns 
only at the end of his pilgrimage. Christian does not have to be taught the 
reality of evil, nor the depravity of man, nor the vanity of earthly glory, 
nor the frailty of human strength and pride. He knows all these things in 
virtue of his religious understanding of God and the world and man. Let 
it be granted that there is something naive about Christian as there is about 
Candide. But the naiveté of Candide is an infantile naiveté, which can 
issue only in the false wisdom of worldly sophistication. The naiveté of 
Christian is a naiveté which has passed beyond both infantilism and worldly 
sophistication, and is ready once again to be simple-minded, with the sublime 
simplicity of a great faith. For all his genius and for all his valiant humani- 
tarianism, Voltaire was still a Mr Worldly Wiseman, caught in the multi- 
farious toils of the Town of Carnal Policy ; and, in the last analysis, the 
Puritan Bunyan turns out to be both more of a realist about this world and 
a profounder metaphysician than the great apostle of the Age of Reason. 


Ill 

In the preceding section I have meant to suggest that the many of us who 
have already completed the pilgrimage of Candide need not rest at its 
conclusion in tranquil despair ; that we are now at last prepared to enter 
upon a more perilous but a more rewarding pilgrimage which shall have 
its consummation in everlasting glory. However, for the benefit of those 
who think that it must be a choice of the one or of the other, that a man 
may be a Candide or a Christian but not the two of them in succession, let 
us consider the difference in the ends which are achieved. 

Voltaire’s pilgrim stops short this side of the River of Death. That were 
a crossing which he dare not contemplate. He stops in the Garden. This 
Garden is no Beulah land for its beauty and splendour. Nor is it any Garden 
of Gethsemane, where he may prepare in prayer for the final ordeal which 
shall lead the way to a rebirth of spirit. It is the Garden of Epicurus. It is 
the symbol of wise philosophic retreat and withdrawal from this world, 
whereby he may find the tranquillity and the indifference of the pagan 
saints of classical antiquity. Here he busies himself with humble, menial, 
vegetable tasks. He almost stops thinking, and so surrenders the most 
glorious part of himself. Travaillons sans raisonner! But Christian never 
surrenders his reason, because it is a reason illuminated by faith and made 
radiant with love. He may falter a moment at the River of Death. But 
the hope which sustains him is a true hope, which enables him to pass 
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through the River and to go up the steps to his consummation in the 
Heavenly City. The bells ring out for joy, and he is received into the 
company of the eternally blessed. 

To be sure, Candide has had a sight of a “ heavenly ” city. His sojourn 
in El] Dorado acquaints him with the perfect society. But it is interesting to 
note that he has no inclination to remain there. Furthermore, he does not 
leave El Dorado with any great passion to propagate in the world at large 
the ideals he has seen embodied in the institutions of that state. The one 
thing he takes out of El Dorado is money. It is true that Voltaire indicates 
that gold and jewels are mere pebbles in the ideal society, and the further 
progress of the narrative makes it plain that wealth is a perishable good. 
Yet it is the wealth from El Dorado which buys Candide’s passage back to 
the Old World, which pays his way around Paris, which ransoms Pangloss 
and the Baron’s son from the galleys, and which finally provides the purchase 
price for Cunégonde. Apparently the bourgeois in Voltaire was stronger 
than the philosophe ; and, while he taught, in the Candide, that both riches and 
reason are nothing but vanity, he could not help acknowledging that riches 
have their practical uses. 

The important point, however, is that Voltaire’s “‘ heavenly ” city has no 
organic connection with his earthly city. There may be some interesting 
physical resemblances between Voltaire’s E] Dorado and Bunyan’s heaven— 
except that Voltaire’s fountains gush wines and liqueurs instead of the water 
of life. But there the analogy ends. For Voltaire’s utopia is other- 
worldly in the invidious sense : it is an opiate and an escape mechanism. 
Voltaire has no genuine belief in its reality. While Candide and Cacambo 
refer to it as the society “‘ where all is well,” and express the conviction 
that “‘ there must be ome such place,” we are easily persuaded not to take 
El Dorado too seriously. It merely symbolises an interesting flight of the 
imagination, after which we make haste to return to the realities of this 
world and to the necessities of survival and of the satisfaction of wants. 

Bunyan’s Heavenly City, on the other hand, is organically related to his 
Earthly City. It is the hope and the vision of the heavenly which lends 
significance to life in the earthly. The one is a proper consummation of 
the other. So it is that Bunyan, having contrived the journey for one 
pilgrim, is inspired to go back and manage it for another. One is impressed 
by the more cheerful and easy quality of the pilgrimage of Christiana. The 
second journey is not so difficult as was the first, and the triumphs along the 
way are more frequent and more absolute. Timorous and Mistrust are 
punished ; Simple, Sloth, and Presumption have been hanged ; the giants 
Maul and Despair are slain. The citizens of Vanity Fair are mellowed by a 
partial repentance ; it is even possible for two of Christiana’s sons to find 
good wives in that community. And green and lovely is the Valley of 
Humiliation for those who enter it in purity of heart. So it is that the 
other-worldly Bunyan grows in his appreciation of the happy possibilities 
that lie in this world ; whereas the this-worldly Voltaire, at least in the 
Candide, because he is not inspired by any heavenly vision, matures his 
cynicism with regard to life on this earth. 

The concluding section in part two of Bunyan’s story has all the majestic 
simplicity of a climactic movement in some noble symphony. The pilgrims 
are at their ease in Beulah land, and each awaits the call that will take him 
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through the River of Death in a transfigured body of glory up to the very 
throne of God. Christiana is the first to pass over ; then Mr Ready-to-Halt, 
who at last discards his crutches ; then Mr Feeble-Mind, Mr Despondency 
and his daughter Much-Afraid ; Mr Honest, Mr Valiant-for-Truth, Mr 
Standfast. Their rejoicing is one with that of Saint Bernard when he sings : 
“They stand, those halls of Zion, all jubilant with song, 
And bright with many an i and all the martyr throng. . . 


There is the throne of David ; and there, from care released, 
The song of them that triumph, the shout of them that feast .. ” 


For the vision of John Bunyan is nothing parochially Puritan. It is a great 
epic of the catholic Christian faith, as noble in its proportions as is the 
Divine Comedy of Dante in its own kind. 

Yet all the pride of the Age of Reason has its consummation in a garden 
retreat, where one has ceased thinking, and where it is certain only that 
dust returns to dust. And though Voltaire has not told us, because he 
would not quite see it, there is a castle to this garden, and its name is Doubt- 
ing Castle, and there is an evil giant in the castle waiting his turn to devour 
these pilgrims, and his name is the Giant Despair. 


ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH. 
BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 
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‘* PARADISE is potentially in each of us, but so deeply hidden as to be almost 
unbelievable.” ‘This is one of the re-assuring messages of that deepest of philoso- 
phical minds so far produced by Russia, namely Dostoevski. His philosophy, 
skilfully extracted from his works in a booklet, Was vermag der Mensch ? (Piper, 
Miinchen, DM. 6,80), is so incredibly rich and suggestive that his aphorisms 
would well provide a minister of any denomination with material for sermons to 
last a life-time. Whereas his influence seems to be in a state of almost total eclipse 
in the East, it is increasing in the West, to such an extent, that one day he might 
become our powerful ally in the ideological war with Russia. Dostoevski would 
seem to embody Russia’s true soul, which one day is bound to be rediscovered by 
that great nation.—The “ paradisean hell” or the “hellish paradise,” which 
Europe was before and between the two world-wars, and still is, is the central 
theme of Ernst Barlach’s autobiography, Ein selbsterzahites Leben (Piper, DM.14), 
and of his sculpture and of his drawings (Zeichnungen, Piper, DM.14). Barlach, 
condemned and persecuted by the Nazis as “ art-Bolshevist ” and “‘ degenerate,” 
was in fact one of the outstanding sculptors of our time. His work is of more than 
esthetic interest. He experienced his Damascus in Russia in 1906. The Russians 
revealed to him “ what in fact we human beings are, beggars and problematische 
Existenzen.” There he became aware of an “‘ amazing unity of inward and out- 
ward existence ” which encouraged him to give unlimited expression to his inner 
life. It was there that he found his specific form and style.—It is most interesting 
to compare E. F. Carritt’s central thesis, elaborated in a masterly manner in his 
Introduction to Zisthetics (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.), with the writings and works of artists. 
According to Carritt, art is an expression of emotion in an individual mind, rather 
than of sensation, thought, or choice. But may it not be that, under certain 
conditions, an artist fulfils the functions of a philosopher and reveals a specific 
aspect of reality ? Max Beckmann in his lecture on My Theory of Painting, 
delivered at the New Burlington Art Gallery in 1938, says that in his art he wants to 
discover “the idea hidden behind the so-called reality.” In fact, he discovers 
that “In the beginning was the Void.” With a penetrating eye and an acutely 
critical mind, he exposes in his paintings his contemporaries, whose God and 
centre is the Void, and who are themselves nothing but shadows and phantoms 
(Max Beckmann, Piper, DM.20). This book, with its many illustrations, reveals a 
specific aspect of our present predicament. 
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Select Essays by Leonard Nelson (1882-1927) are published under the somewhat 
misleading title, Socratic Method and Critical Philosophy (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 305.): 
The paper which alleges the impossibility of epistemology may be of special 
interest to our readers. Choosing a militant life in the service of justice, Nelson 
was in fact the Plato of a Liberal Socialism, anti-democratic and, spiritually, 
authoritarian. A heretic within the socialist movement, he rejected likewise 
communism and parliamentary democracy and, for the education of his pupils who 
adored him, he adopted the methods of Loyola’s Exercitia. In his “International 
Socialist Kampfbund”’, he tried to educate an élite for the future struggle using his 
enemy’s methods !|—The Perennial Scope of Philosophy (Philosophical Library, $3) is 
likewise a misleading title for a translation of Karl Jaspers’s lectures Der Philoso- 
phische Glaube. For although Jaspers still moves in his endless reflections between 
the poles of fidelity and nihilism and remains a fidéle manqué and a sceptique manqué, 
he now is longing for faith. He has now reached the stage of Philosophical Faith 
understood as “boundless communication.” He has become a potential 
believer who, however, simultaneously endeavours to reveal the truth of unbelief. 
Is he, I wonder, on the way to the living God, who is not the God of the philo- 
sophers >—M. Heidegger’s Existence and Being (Vision, 155.) contains the translation 
of four essays, on Poetry, Hélderlin, Truth and Metaphysics. The 140 pages of 
the text apparently needed 250 pages of introduction, which, written by W. Brock, 
is a most thorough piece of work, analysing for the first time Heidegger’s second 
period from 1930 onwards. Accepting his doctrines without reservation, including 
the interpretation of truth as “unveiling,” Brock successfully “ unveils ” his 
intentions and language, but not his very being ; neither his rather unworthy 
behaviour under the Nazi régime, nor the réle which he had to play, malgré Jui, in 
the existentialist movement. The truth is, that the impression he made of appar- 
ently being an existentialist has been historically of greater effect than his own 
personal wish to be classed as an ontologist. In fact, he emerges as an archaic 
primitivist, who believes that the truth was “unveiled” to the early Greek 
philosophers in a kind of profane revelation, and the “holy ” to the poets, and that 
“existence is poetical in its fundamental aspect.” He believes in the truth, she 
being, the essence of language, and in the essential essence of poetry—beliefs 
difficult to stomach by a generation steeped in a thorough critique of language. 

A most fruitful and suggestive transformation of Husserl’s and Heidegger’s 
Phenomenology, and, at the same time, one of the most original contemporary 
theories of perception, is contained in M. Merleau-Ponty’s rich and well-docu- 
mented Phénoménologie de la Perception (Gallimard). Discarding the presupposition 
of an existing world, he interprets perception as a specific mode of being, in which 
the perceptual fields are organised by the engaged perceiving subject. “ Sensing is 
that vital communication with the world which reveals it to us as a familiar scene of 
our life.” He interprets the unity of the perceived object as based on the unity of 
our body. This work would repay attentive study—Whereas Merleau-Ponty 
rejects behaviourism, Prof. C. A. Mace attempts to synthesize it with Stout’s 
Analytical Psychology, in his Presidential Address, Some Implications of Analytical 
Psychology. Defining psychology as a study of “ the dispositions to behaviour,” 
he wishes to preserve the chief assumptions of classical psychology, e.g. introspec- 
tion, the “‘ subject ” and his acts. The same vol. 49 of the Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society (Harrison and Sons, 305.), contains, among other interesting 
contributions, a noteworthy paper on The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights, 
in which H. L. A. Hart, rejecting a behaviourist interpretation, maintains that 
phrases like “ this is yours”, and “I did it”, ascribe rights and responsibility. 
C. H. Whiteley’s Introduction to Metaphysics (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) concentrates on the 
problem of Mind and Matter, discusses Materialism and Phenomenalism, but 
tends to adopt an idealist position and a religious philosophy.—Father Thomas 
Gilby, in Phoenix and Turtle (Longmans, 16s.) discusses in a brisk and breezy style, 
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the essential unity between knowing and being, between the thinking subject and 
the object perceived, and rejects a cleavage between the two. 

A. Einstein’s Out of My Later Years (Philosophical Library, $4.75) contains a 
variety of papers, the most important of which are those on science and on scien- 
tists. His famous dictum, “ Religion without science is blind ; science without 
religion is lame,” forms the /eitmotif in Ph. Frank’s Relativity, a Richer Truth (Beacon 
Press, $2.). Frank attempts to reconcile science and religion by saying with 
Einstein, that science tells us how God runs the world, and that therefore every 
advance in science is an advance in our knowledge of God. P. W. Bridgman, 
Reflections of a Physicist (Philosophical Library, $5.) postulates that concepts used 
in the description of experience should be framed in terms of operations which can 
be unequivocally performed, and applies this operational approach to Physics and 
to Social Studies.—The Essential Samuel Butler, ed. by G. D. H. Cole (Jonathan 
Cape, 12s 6d.) represents a lighter, and in many respects, delightful fare. “ Every 
human being a fresh edition of the primordial cell with the latest additions and 
corrections,” ‘“‘ Heredity a mode of memory and an extension of memory from 
one generation to another,” these are exciting over-simplifications which become 
flesh and blood in Butler’s novels. They are based on the essentially correct 
assumption of an unconscious memory. 

Two important reprints may illustrate the difference in the British and American 
approaches to Ethics. Sir W. David Ross’s famous Foundations of Ethics (Clarendon 
Press, 155.) is based on the distinction between the rightness of acts and the good- 
ness of things. It attempts to compromise between two systems of Ethics, viz. 
those in which rightness and duty, and those in which goods and ends form the 
central theme. R. B. Perry’s General Theory of Value (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 605.) 
indicates the form in which the basic moral questions are discussed in America. 
Perry tries to identify value and interest. Value is “‘ that special character of an 
object which consists in the fact that interest is taken init.” ‘This definition merely 
repeats, on a higher level, the false identification of duty and interest. The thesis 
is, however, worked out with such an enormous amount of psychological and 
sociological material, that the book remains a standard work on the subject.— 
Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 48s.) 
represents a discussion of the problem of value by thirteen American philosophers, 
in reply to questions formulated by Dewey. The technological character of 
American civilisation comes to the fore in Ayres’ technological imperative and in 
his contention, that all values arise in the tool-organised pattern, or economy, of 
human life. The contextualist theory of value is worthy of notice. According to 
it value is a field-phenomenon, i.e. specific value terms apply to an object in 
virtue of its place in a value-field, which Dewey claims to be “ behavioural.”— 
The two volumes, The Debate on the American Revolution, ed. by M. Beloff, and The 
Debate of the French Revolution, ed. by A. Cobban (Nicholas Kay, 125. 6d. each) will 
be warmly welcomed. The authors succeed, through selected documents and most 
informative introductions, in bringing to life two important debates in their 
successive stages. These debates are of more than historical interest, they concern 
the principles of political action. 

The History of Philosophy is enriched by a number of books. Prof. C. G. 
Field, The Philosophy of Plato (Oxford University Press, 5s.) presents, with fairness, 
understanding and sympathy, Plato’s argument to the general reader, as it might 
have presented itself to Plato if he had been writing in our time.—Father F. Cople- 
ston is the only one in this country who writes a universal History of Philosophy in 
the continental manner. His Volume II: Medieval Philosophy, Augustinus to Scotus 
(Burns Oates, 255.) is especially valuable, because he is at home in the medieval 
tradition. The well-written text seems generally reliable, but the scope of the 
whole is so ambitious, that, e.g. the chapter on Roger Bacon consists chiefly of a 
report on his Opus Majus, but does not answer Thorndike’s severe criticism. A 
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lighter fare for a wider public is given in S. J. Curtis, Short History of Western 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Macdonald, 15s.), who intends to present the out- 
standing philosophers as human beings and not merely as minds.—Gavin Ardley’s 
Aquinas and Kant (Longmans, 18s.) is interesting, but not because of the attempted 
synthesis of Aquinas and Kant. This had been done in a more thorough manner 
by Joseph Maréchal, Le Point de Départ de la Métaphysique, Vol. V (L’Edition 
Universelle, Brussels, 250 frs.). Ardley attempts to accommodate modern physics 
within the philosophia perennis by adding a new chapter to Thomism.—Vol. III of 
the monumental edition of The Works of George Berkeley (Nelson, 305.) excellently 
edited and introduced by Prof. Jessop, gains in interest, if read as a reply, not only 
to Shaftesbury and Mandeville, but to the whole deist movement, Toland included. 
—Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy of Leibniz (re-issue, Allen & Unwin, 155.) remains 
one of the most important monographs on this subject.—Russell was the first to 
acknowledge the importance of G. Frege’s work whose Foundations of Arithmetic, 
A Logico-Mathematical Enquiry into the Concept of Number is edited with an English 
translation by J. L. Austin (Blackwell, 16s.). Frege’s work marks a step towards 
the alleged identity of logic and mathematics. But rightly cautious, he merely 
claims that arithmetic will probably turn out to be a kind of applied logic. 

In the April issue of Mind, J. O. Urmson attempts to show that the ordinary 
grading mechanism is operating in morals, whereas D. Cox recommends the 
method of logical positivists to Christian theologians !—‘‘ Some Common Fal- 
lacies in Political Thinking,” ¢.g. that of taking temporary and local conditions as 
permanent and world-wide, are skilfully exposed by Prof. C. D. Broad in the 
April number of Philosophy, where Prof. C. A. Campbell defends “ The Claims of 
Reason ” in opposition to a faith which repudiates these claims.—That the tradi- 
tional distinction between analytic and empirical knowledge is not exhaustive is 
shown, with reference to C. I. Lewis, by DeWitt H. Parker (The Philosophical 
Review, April), and in a general manner by the present writer in Notas _y Estudios de 
Filosofia, 1, 2.—That “ The Status of the Laws of Logic” is, to be descriptive 
rules of language, which describe at the same time phases of inquiry, is maintained 
by E. G. Mesthene (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March).—The April 
number of the Revue Philosophique contains a paper by M. Bolland J. Reinhardt who 
believe that the multivalued logic has merely rediscovered what was already known 
in the traditional logic of modality.—The January issue of the Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, devoted to Logical Empiricism, opens with an article on “ Logical 
Positivism ”’ by Bertrand Russell, in which he arrives at the conclusion, “ that 
uncompromising empiricism is untenable.” 

OXFORD 


II. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE latest, and not the least bold, of the many new solutions of the problem of 
the composition of the Pentateuch comes from the pen of a Jewish scholar. In 
The Birth of the Bible (Bloch Publishing Co. $3.50) Immanuel Lewy argues that 
“ the author of the basic document of the Pentateuch and of the books of Samuel 
could have been no other than the prophet Nathan,” He finds that Nathan, like 
Moses, was only half-Israelite and concludes that “‘ Israel’s genius is not racial, but 
spiritual.” In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for March, Martin Noth 
calls attention to the evidence now furnished by texts from the royal archives of 
Mari for the existence in the eighteenth century B.C. of a man or messenger of God 
comparable in some respects to the Hebrew prophet. E. B. Redlich works with 
the accepted documentary hypothesis in his study of The Early Traditions of Genesis 
(Duckworth, 6s.). Daniel-Rops in Israe/ and the Ancient World (Eyre & Spottis- 
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woode, 16s.) follows strictly traditional lines. A volume of Studies in O. T. Pro- 
phecy (T. & T. Clark, 16s.) presented by members of the Society for O.T. Study to 
Prof. T. H. Robinson contains a number of important special studies. Particularly 
noticeable is the emphasis which more than one writer lays upon tradition. Thus 
G. Henton Davies will not allow that prophetic ideas have been read back into the 
Genesis-stories but holds that the prophets drew on an earlier tradition therein 
preserved. So Isaiah’s teaching on faith goes back to the faith ascribed to Abra- 
ham. H. H. Rowley’s The Growth of the Old Testament (Hutchinson, 75. 6d.) is a 
handy volume packed with information. It can be warmly commended to the 
student. The author notes the new work that has been done of late, especially in 
Scandinavia, but is not himself disposed to radical changes. None of the alter- 
natives to the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis “‘ can accommodate so many of the facts, 
or can escape far more difficulties ” than accompany it. Ina pamphlet The Author- 
ity of the Bible (Overdale College, 15. 3d.) he has endeavoured to restate the argument 
from prophecy. But has he not misunderstood what is possible in the way of “a 
rational justification of faith” ? He seems to mean by this that we can set out 
from a neutral standpoint and arrive by a train of reasoning at the conclusions 
which faith reaches by intuition. Is not the position rather that we set out from 
the intuition of faith and so are able to illuminate and interpret the rest of our 
experience ? Peter Katz’s study of Philo’s Bible (C.U.P., 255.) will delight the hand- 
ful of specialists who are capable of reading it with appreciation. It is concerned 
with certain “ aberrant ” quotations in Philo, those, that is, which depart not only 
from the LXX but also from the O.T. text which he cites elsewhere. These, it is 
suggested, have been interpolated by a Christian who drew upon a lost recension 
of the Pentateuch and who worked in Syria or Palestine under the influence of the 
school of Antioch. Robert Jaromir’s Bibel und Zeitgeist (Aehren Verlag) is a huge 
work, prompted in the first instance by a question put to the author in a concentra- 
tion camp. An enquiry into the origins of anti-Semitism broadens out into an 
investigation of Jewish and Christian ideas down the ages in relation to social 
development. : 

The John Rylands Library Bulletin already referred to contains an enlarged 
lecture by T. W. Manson on “ The Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels,” 
in which he restates his earlier corporate interpretation of this figure in the light of 
recent discussion of the Ethiopic Enoch. In the London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review for April, J. A. Findlay accepts the distinction within the N.T. between the 
Eucharist, as an official rite around which a doctrine of the ministry eventually 
gathered, and the Agape which, as a perpetuation of the simple common meal 
which Jesus so often shared with his disciples, had no such theological implications. 
He proposes to by-pass the difficulties of inter-communion by reviving the Agape, 
and cites one instance in which this has actually been done. C. J. Wright provides a 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel for the general reader in his Jesus the Revelation 
of God (Hodder & Stoughton, 255.). It is a rewriting of his contribution to The 
Mission and Message of Jesus. The Journal of Theological Studies begins a new series 
with the April number, and C. K. Barrett writes on “‘ The Holy Spirit in the Fourth 
Gospel.” There is much in the article that is suggestive, but one finds it difficult 
to follow him when he speaks of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Early 
Church as a “ working compromise ” to fill up the gap between Ascension and 
Parousia. In the February number of The Expository Times, A. M. Hunter reviews 
a number of typical modern attempts to write a life of Jesus and challenges the 
easy judgment that any such enterprise is foredoomed to fail. Charles H. Buck, 
Jr., offers a completely new version of Paul’s relations with the Church at Corinth 
under the title “‘ The Collection for the Saints” ; this appears in The Harvard 
Theological Review for January. Joseph H. Crehan’s study of Early Christian 
Baptism and the Creed (Burns Oates, 215.) is a really important work. The author 
accepts the missionary commission in Matthew and holds that originally the 
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baptiser used the Trinitarian formula, while the baptisand invoked the name of 
Christ. The Apostles Creed grew up out of the latter usage, and received its 
present shape in opposition to Marcion and Montanism. In Hans Joachim 
Schoeps we have a Jewish scholar who is at home in the N.T. and early Christian- 
ity, so that we welcome the studies collected in his Asus Frihchristlicher Zeit (J. C. B. 
Mokr, DM. 21). In one, he suggests that the rabbinic tradition of the “ binding of 
Isaac ” has left its mark on Paul’s view of the Atonement. Another essay discusses 
the attitude of Jesus to the Law. He rejects the curious notion that the Sermon on 
the Mount was not intended to be complied with, but to drive the hearers to 
justification by faith. 

H. G. Meecham’s edition of The Epistle to Diognetus (Manchester University 
Press, 185.), with introduction, text, translation, and very full notes, is likely to be 
definitive. T. G. Jalland’s The Origin and Evolution of the Christian Church (Hutch- 
inson, 75. 6d.) is theological rather than historical. It is concerned with the 
institutions of the Church rather than with its life, and lays great stress on the 
Jewish antecedents to Church order. Touching briefly on infant baptism, he 
records his vote with those who deny that this is of apostolic institution. The 
City of God (Nisbet, 125. 6d.), by John S. Burleigh is a study of Civitas Dei as a guide 
to the investigation of Augustine’s thought and the philosophical and religious 
development to which his writings bear witness. Prof. Burleigh does not agree 
that Augustine’s Manicheeism affected him permanently or that his conception of 
God is Neoplatonic. 

The present reviewer has hitherto steadily refused to believe that the Roman 
Church teaches “ the incredible cogency of Mass. It is a gift that God cannot 
resist : the priest, and the layman too, since there is a solidarity between them, 
and the priest is but the instrumental cause of the offering of Mass, have omni- 
potence in their hands.” But he can do so no longer. For in his The Faith of the 
Roman Church (Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.), Father Martindale says precisely this. He is 
certainly blunt and forthright in his presentation of the case. Nikolaus Monzel 
provides a defence of the R.C. position in his Die Uberlieferung (Peter Hanstein 
Verlag, DM. 8.50). The alternative is not now the Protestant appeal to Scripture, 
but a revolt against tradition and authority in favour of a purely personal and inward 
religion. From the other side G. T. Thomson has translated Heppe’s Reformed 
Dogmatics (Allen & Unwin, so0s.), which is commended by Karl Barth. As a 
source-book of Calvinist theology it is, of course, unrivalled. It contains selections 
from over 50 authors, ranging from Calvin to the end of the eighteenth century : 
they are grouped in thirty-eight chapters according to subject. The reader who 
samples it at the chapter on Holy Scripture, for example, will be able to trace the 
passage from the Bible as the work of inspired men called by God and kept in the 
fellowship of grace to the Bible as a book dictated by the Holy Spirit. In a 
symposium on The Heritage of the Reformation (Richard R. Smith, $3.), Richard 
Niebuhr draws a distinction between the Protestant ethic, which is restrictive and 
largely a matter of prohibitions, and the Evangelical ethic, which is life in accord- 
ance with the bidding and glad impulse of love. Wilhelm Pauck’s book with the 
same title (Beacon Press, $4.) is composed chiefly of material contributed to 
periodicals. One new essay, on “‘ Luther’s Conception of the Church,” is among 
the most valuable in the book. For Luther, the Church was the fellowship of 
believers, and he was thus able to do justice to the congregation as Rome did not. 
At the same time, he claimed to maintain the continuity of the faith as against Rome 
which had betrayed it. While therefore his first principle demanded a Church on 
congregational lines, his second would have been content with the elimination 
from the medieval Church of elements contrary to the Gospel. The compromise 
which resulted was justified in his eyes by the fact that the Church as an institution 
is the appointed outward means for the development of the Church as a spiritual 
fellowship. The first article on “ Luther’s Commentary on Romans ” appears in 
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The Scottish Fournal of Theology for March : it is by A. Skevington Wood. 

Alec R. Vidler’s Christian Belief (S.C.M., 10s. 6d.) contains seven lectures to an 

audience of students and the general public in Cambridge. E. W. Schmidt calls 
for, and outlines a “ theology of personalism” in the March-April number of 
Theologische Zeitschrift. He is not afraid to say that the words “ I and my Father are 
one ”’ describe a relation with God into which Christ would have us also enter. In 
Theology Today for April, George Florovsky writes on “The Eastern Orthodox 
Church and the Ecumenical Movement,” and calls for a return to the Fathers 
“not merely as historical documents, as links of a ‘ venerable’ but obsolete 
‘tradition,’ as pieces of antiquity, but as living masters from whom we may 
receive the message of life and truth.” How easy, and how naive, to urge our 
fellow-Christians to end the unhappy divisions of Christendom by coming round 
to our point of view ! A group of French-Swiss scholars have combined to pay tri- 
bute to Emil Brunner in a volume of essays Au Service du Dien Vivant, published as 
a number of Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. The Review of Religion for March 
contains a review of Benktson’s book in Swedish on Barth. He shows how in 
Barth the Biblical faith in the living God is continually being cut across by the 
philosophical presupposition of the infinite qualitative distinction between God 
and man. He sees that the latest volume of the Dogmatik is a triumph for the former 
and hopes that this will continue. Nels F. S. Ferré’s Christianity and Society (Harper, 
$3.75.) does not hold the attention as his previous books did. But, unlike Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, he has heard that there is a Holy Spirit and does not doubt that this 
has relevance to Christian action in the social sphere. In The Christian Perspective 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.50.), Edward T. Ramsdell seeks to reconcile a personalist 
philosophy with certain elements in neo-orthodoxy. The first chapter, on faith 
and reason, is in every way admirable, that on the Incarnation lacks precision. 
Regis Jolivet’s Introduction to Kierkegaard (Frederick Muller, 155.) was well worth 
translating, and is quite one of the best treatments of its subject. As a Catholic, 
the author sees in Kierkegaard the reductio ad absurdum of Lutheranism. The 
Reformation of The Churches (Beacon Press, $2.75.) is a posthumous work by James 
H. Leuba, in which he supplements his findings as a psychologist with some 
suggestions for restatement in religion. He rejects the idea of a personal God as 
not merely erroneous but as actually harmful. Yet he can acclaim Jesus of Nazar- 
eth as an ethical teacher although he did so much to lead mankind astray in this 
important respect !_ He wants the Church reorganised on a basis of ethical human- 
ism coupled with the recognition that “ there is in man an urge of an intelligent 
and spiritual nature.” Olaf Stapledon gives us his religious position in Faith and 
Freedom for Spring. It is somewhat similar. We must combine reverence for 
values with “rigorous metaphysical agnosticism.” What the present reviewer 
quite fails to understand is how we are to combine “ mute worship of the ultimate 
mystery that underlies all existence ” with an open mind as to whether that mystery 
is for humanity, freedom and love or against them. 

The Wisdom of the East series receives two very welcome additions in The 
Quest of Enlightenment and The Road to Nirvana (4s. each), two small but attractive 
volumes of translations from the Buddhist scriptures by E. J. Thomas. The 
Ahmadiyya Community publishes an Introduction to the Study of the Holy Ouran (The 
London Mosque, 125. 6d.) from its particular point of view. E. R. Hughes and 
K. Hughes combine to give us an authoritative account of Re/igion in China (Hutch- 
inson, 75. 6d.). They stress the religious element in Chinese thought in the sense 
of reverence before a reality which transcends the human. “ A sensitive Chinese 
conscience functions on a very high level of spiritual discernment and only gives 
honour to the reality of self-sacrificing love.” 
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Reason in Religion: The Essex Hall Lecture, 1950. By W. R. Matthews. 
London : Lindsey Press. Pp. 24. 15. 6d. 


Reviewed by R. Nicol Cross (Gomshall, Surrey) 


THE Forty-sixth Essex Hall Lecture, given this year by the Dean of St Paul’s, is 
of compelling interest, for in it we get critical comments on some of the most 
vital contemporary schools of thought by one whose competence emerges clearly 
from the background of his larger works in the field of philosophical theology. 
The treatment is, perforce, summary, but it is always crucial, never superficial. 
Brevity has become a fine art, and the general reader is given an idea of “‘ Who’s 
who ” and “‘ What’s what” and, we trust, a satisfactory feeling in most of the 
issues handled that “‘ That’s that,” or pretty near it. 

This is the Age of Unreason. There is much to justify the doctrine that the 
whole world lies in it as it was once said to lie in the Evil One. That used to be 
reckoned the worst that could be said of it, now it is the best and reckoned to it 
for righteousness. William James admitted the universe was run on reasonable 
lines, of man’s device, but between the lines all was wild, whereof he was glad. 
But James was only a minor prophet compared with Kierkegaard before him. 
The latter was dead but is alive again, and in his element. It is because of the 
prevalence of irrationalism to-day that Dr Matthews has been led to consider and 
defend the place and prerogative of reason in religion. He sits judicially in the 
seat of the sane though not of the scornful. Religion, like Reality, must be rational 
or it is not a fit subject to be reasoned about, but of course it is not “ pure ” reason 
any more than the Cheshire Cat is only its grin, or the universe only Einstein’s 
equation. Dr Matthews is excellent on the relation and difference between 
philosophy and religion, but there is Philosophy of Religion. 

He begins with the anti-rationalist tendencies in religious thought, taking as 
examples Berdyaev, Kierkegaard and Barth. One can reason with Berdyaev, for 
Berdyaev could reason daringly, even dangerously, about God and ethics, and 
would give reasons for putting myth above reason in religion, a myth being itself 
understood by reason ; Plato, a supreme rationalist, had also to resort to it. 
And if God inhabiteth eternity, can we time-thinkers have knowledge of him 
except in terms of myth ? Again, reality may be paradoxical—it contains much 
that is, and nothing could be more absurd than existence itself. But Barth is 
beyond all reason, in spite of his impressive learning and intellectual ability he is 
just impossible theologically, Calvin in the last ditch. Dr Matthews points out 
some of the grave objections to his intolerable situation. Unsatisfactory, on 
the other hand, is the ultra-rationalist tendency, represented by Croce for whom, 
as for Hegel, religion is an imperfect philosophy, philosophy in a state of arrested 
development and talking in parables. The Dean shows that that will not do, 
and then goes on to cite non-rational states in religion by reference to nature 
religion, mystical experience and method culminating in cognitive union with 
God in ecstasy ; Otto’s Numinous which, in combination with the rational and 
ethical, becomes the Holy, the Sacred, a unique and distinctive category of religion; 
and Existentialism with its angst, in which norms and universals fade away and 
the particular, the personal and individual stands out, exception being the only rule. 

Perhaps we might point out that a// rational processes must start from 
immediacy, something given, while all forms of experience, sense-perceptual, 
esthetic and moral, create and reveal new, unique and objective kinds or aspects 
of reality. Revelation is by no means confined to religion ; a severe rational 
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discipline may culminate in a like immediacy at the highest level as in the all- 
inclusive harmonised wholeness of F. H. Bradley’s Absolute and in the Platonic 
vision of the Absolute. All these richer and higher forms of experience are dis- 
tinctive of man as a rational being, for they involve and incorporate reason, 
which is not only the faculty of analysis and logical inference, but of synthesis, 
form, relation, unity, significance. Science proceeds by analysis and abstraction, 
but its integral effect is a vast amplification and enrichment of the object of common 
perception or experience. This larger, juster conception of reason, emphasised 
by Dr Matthews, following de Burgh? and, one may say, the old school of 
Idealists, is in itself an important contribution to thought in this feast of reason 
and flow of soul. 

Apart altogether from the “ space-thinking ” inflicted on reviewers, it would 
be almost improper to give away Dr Matthews’s views and criticisms in detail 
on the men and matters at issue, when so much right thinking can be bought at 
so little cost. 


Church and State in England. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. Hodder 
and Stoughton. Pp. 320. 155. 


Reviewed by James Parkes (Barley, Herts.) 


WHATEVER may be the verdict on the proposals which the Archbishop makes 
in this volume, a tribute of unqualified admiration is due for the method by 
which the proposals are presented. It is a book in which the arrangement of 
subjects, the excellent historical surveys by which each question is introduced, 
and the wealth of personal experience, family, priestly and episcopal with which 
actual situations are illuminated, might well provide a model for intending authors. 
While the Archbishop disclaims any desire to offer original research, and indeed 
the busy life of an archbishop precludes such a possibility, the extent of the 
historical presentation of each subject reveals a skill and depth of reading which 
many more leisured writers might envy. 

It is the very excellence of the presentation which makes criticism or agreement 
easy ; for there is never any doubt as to what the Archbishop desires or why he 
desires it. The book deals with the Church of England as a corporate body, 
inextricably bound up by its history with the constitutional developments of the 
country, and tied at many points by its Establishment to the political institutions, 
the Crown and Parliament in particular, of the country. That this is an obscure 
field for many, and not of primary importance in the minds of many Churchmen 
themselves, does not make the book less significant. Those who agree with the 
author’s diagnosis of what changes are possible in the future will be particularly 
grateful to him for seeking to bring the matter before public opinion. And those 
who disagree must at least be grateful for the balance and clarity with which he 
argues his case. 

The central emphasis of the Archbishop’s diagnosis can be given in his own 
words from his Preface : 

However loosely the State may now hold the reins which connect it with the Church, there 
is the possibility that in the future a Totalitarian State might wish to control the Church for its 
own purpose. 

No thinking person dare answer this statement with the time-worn phrase “ it 
can’t happen here.” We must agree that it might happen here. But where there 
is room for disagreement is whether the changes proposed would in any way 
save the Church if it did happen here. It is eee ned true that the present legal 
position of the Church would make the task of embarrassing her easy for a hostile 


Government. But it is doubtful whether such a Government, even if deprived 


1 See W. G. de Burgh : The Life of Reason, reviewed by Professor G. H. Langley in this Journal, 
July 1949. 
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of its present opportunities, would be in any difficulty in finding others. The real 
question is whether the cause of religion could be saved on that plane at all. 
Would it not be true to say that neither in Nazi Germany nor in the Soviet countries 
could an attack be successfully carried out against a Church which was really 
living in the hearts and directing the lives of a substantial proportion of the 
citizens ? There is a limit to the number of martyrs with which even a totalitarian 
government can burden itself. 

If this be true then it means that the only satisfactory justification of the appeal 
for legal reform must be that the present situation is preventing the Church from 
winning the hearts and minds of the people. The Archbishop points out cases 
where it can be argued that this is so ; but in fact they are minor rather than major 
in the present situation ; and he admits that there are many fields in which the 
Church is not yet making full use of the powers which she undoubtedly possesses 
within the framework of the present relationship. The issue, however, is brought 
to a head by our agreement or disagreement with the actual proposal which is 
made by which the Establishment is to be safeguarded and yet the Church given 
freedom in fields—worship, liturgy and doctrine—which are directly related to 
the winning of succeeding generations of Englishmen. This proposal is given 
(pp. 221f) in the examination of the consequences of the rejection of the 1927 and 
1928 Prayer Books. Here (and the same argument is cogently advanced elsewhere 
also) the Archbishop asks that the Church first make up her mind so as to present 
a generally united front. Then he would like the method adopted by which “ the 
State gives its approval without debate in Parliament ” which has been proposed 
by the Commission on Church and State of 1935. This advises that after certifica- 
tion by the Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, that proposals 
are “ neither contrary to nor indicative of any departure from the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church of England,” they should be presented, without debate 
in Parliament, for the Royal Assent. 

In the whole question of the Establishment, the discipline and conformity of 
the clergy, and the revision of the canons, here is the central issue. It is argued 
that the objective of the Church should be to secure greater agreement and 
uniformity of practice, and to secure itself, with State approval, against any 
“ departure from its fundamental doctrines.”” Even though I am sure that the 
word uniformity should not be pressed to extremes, and that the Archbishop 
would not desire that it should go beyond freeing clergy and people from the 
charge, which could now be made, that much of what they do is, in theory at 
least, illegal, I believe that the cure proposed is far worse than the disease. 
“ Disorder ” is a bad ecclesiastical synonym for “ variety.” 

The Church of England is, like all the other Churches, only slowly awakening 
to the fundamental changes in men’s thinking of the “modern” world. But its 
present legally illogical and administratively alarming diversity enables it, better 
than any other Church, to avoid tying itself up with past or even contemporary 
modes of Christian expression, and to retain within its bosom those whose theology 
and practice deviate widely from the norm of any one period, but may (though of 
course they often do not) contain the essential seeds of future development. Asa 
“ deviator ” myself, I am convinced that there will have to be changes in its 
present “‘ fundamental doctrines ” ; for though I believe that the truths themselves 
which doctrine expresses are unchanging and eternal, I do not believe the same 
of the formulation they receive in any generation. There is, moreover, another 
approach possible to the question of variety and lack of uniformity, which is to 
teach our people that these are good and not bad things, so that they should come 
to welcome experiment and not abhor it. I know it must be difficult, especially 
for a bishop, not to desire a clearer foundation from which to work ; but I believe 
that the proposals which Dr Garbett makes with such moderation and good sense 
would still be spiritually disastrous to the future of the Church of England. 
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Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By Christopher Dawson. (Gifford 
Lectures, 1948-49.) Sheed & Ward. Pp. xvi + 286. 15s. 


Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (University College, Cardiff) 


Mr Dawson’s second volume of Gifford Lectures covers ground most of 
which he has already traversed in his admirable Making of Europe (1932) and the 
lectures and essays published under the title of Mediaeval Religion (1934). But it 
is by no means mere repetition. He treats, and treats illuminatingly, of subjects 
which he has not dealt with extensively before, especially in Chapters IX to XI 
(‘Commune and Gild”; ‘‘ School and University”; “‘ The Religious Crisis 
of Medizval Culture ”) ; and throughout the book there is a freshness and vigour 
of treatment which shows a continually active mind, welcoming new knowledge 
(this is especially clear in Chapter VI, “‘ The Byzantine Tradition and the Con- 
version of Eastern Europe’) and penetrating ever deeper into the understanding 
of the period which Mr. Dawson has made particularly his own. Here perhaps 
the present reviewer may be allowed to express in passing a regret which he has 
long felt. This is that Mr Dawson, in spite of the tremendous range of his studies 
of religion and culture (as exemplified particularly in Progress and Religion, The 
Age of the Gods, and his first volume of Gifford Lectures) has never dealt extensively 
with the religion and culture of the ancient Greco-Roman world. Perhaps he 
feels that too much has already been written on the subject to leave room for any 
contribution from him; but surely there is room and need for just the sort of 
survey and interpretation of the influence of religion on Greco-Roman culture 
which Mr Dawson, as the present book shows, can do so extremely well. The 
wealth of new material resulting from the serious and detailed study of the 
Hellenistic and later Roman periods, the progress of archeology, and the increasing 
attention which is being paid to the documents of what we may call the mental 
underworld, the Hermetic and Gnostic writings and magical, alchemical and 
astrological treatises, make some attempt at a sane and balanced synthesis and 
interpretation, doing full justice to the complexity of the state of affairs, extremely 
desirable. And such a survey would certainly help to throw light on the com- 
plexities of our present civilisation and its predicament, which it has always been 
one of Mr Dawson’s main concerns to do. 

The present volume is certainly of the greatest value in this way. It is a detailed 
illustration of the thesis, expounded in Mr Dawson’s first volume of Gifford 
Lectures, of the pre-eminent part played by the influence of religion in cultural 
development. In his survey of the period from the Barbarian invasions to the 
fourteenth century he certainly shows convincingly (the more convincingly 
because he pays due attention to other important factors) the decisive part played 
by the Christian religion in shaping Western culture and in determining to a 
great extent the lines of its later development. One of the most striking features 
of his account is the way in which he brings out the open, transitory, unfinished, 
imperfectly integrated character which, as he shows, is essential to Western 
Christian civilisation, which accounts for its perpetual tensions and conflicts 
and the  ecage dagat of its great syntheses and harmonies, and distinguishes it 
sharply from the comparatively closed and stable religion-cultures of the East 
and even from Byzantine Christian culture. The history of the relations of 
Church and State in the West is an excellent example of this, as Mr Dawson 
clearly illustrates. It was of the very nature of Western Catholic Christianity 
that it could never integrate the two into a single sacred society and settle down 
in static contentment under the rule either of a consecrated Emperor or a hiero- 
cratic Pope exercising supreme direct temporal as well as spiritual power. Mr 
Dawson’s account of our past does not hold out much hope for any synthesis of 
opposing forces in the near future which will deliver us from our present dangers 
and miseries, nor does he suggest that it does. In this book at least he is content 
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to illuminate our past and show its relevance to the pteSent-and.he does fot 
prophesy (a vice to which he is not addicted) or offer the sometimesrather uncon- 
vincing remedies for present evils which he has suggested in some of his shorter 
books dealing with the modern situation. 

On the relevance of his account of our Christian inheritance to our present 
state perhaps one or two remarks may be permitted (they are hardly criticisms, 
for to deal with the topics suggested would have taken him well outside his 
terms of reference, and he has given us more than enough to be grateful for). 
First, in any assessment of our present situation more attention than Mr Dawson 
seems to indicate would have to be paid to non-Christian and anti-Christian 
forms of religious and ethical thinking derived from the ancient world which 
re-emerged into prominence in the post-medieval period and have played a 
considerable part ever since. There are other kinds of religion besides Christianity 
in our inheritance; here perhaps the regret expressed earlier that Mr Dawson 
had not concerned himself more closely with Greco-Roman civilisation is relevant. 
Then again it is only fair to all concerned to admit the part played in the develop- 
ment of the latest, scientific-industrial, phase of our civilisation by a definitely 
anti-religious way of thinking. It seems at least probable to the present reviewer 
that the enormous and rapid progress in technique and material wealth and 
comfort in the last century and a half, the growing strength of anti-religious 
thinking and the movement away from traditional morality, and the peculiar 
ugliness of our civilisation and its distinctive forms of inward and outward 
insecurity, are all inseparable aspects of a single »rocess, and we could not have 
had one without the other: and that those in particular who, like Mr Dawson 
and his present reviewer, hold to the old religious tradition of Europe, ought to 
take this into account in their thinking about the present state of affairs and 
assessment of future probabilities. 

No reader of Mr Dawson’s books should neglect the ‘‘ Note on the 
Illustrations ” if the book is, as is the present one, illustrated. In it he will find 
a fascinating and valuable interpretation of the religious and cultural significance 
of the (very well-chosen) works of art reproduced. In the present book it occupies 
pp. xi-xvi. 


Sir Isaac Newton: Theological Manuscripts. Selected and Edited with an 
Introduction by H. McLachlan, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. Liverpool University 
Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 147. 75. 6d. 


Reviewed by Alfred Hall (Altrincham, Cheshire) 


THE publication of these extracts from the Theological Manuscripts of Sir Isaac 
Newton will remove doubts concerning his theological position. In the century 
after Newton’s death they passed through the hands of theologians who hesitated 
to publish them, owing to their heterodoxy. The story of their travels has been 
traced by Dr McLachlan, formerly Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester, 
until in 1936 they came into the possession of Lord Keynes, who purchased them 
at a sale by order of Viscount Lymington. Lord Keynes bequeathed them to the 
Provost and Council of King’s College, Cambridge, who at the request of the 
Hibbert Trustees, willingly deposited them in the Liverpool University Library, 
so that they might be conveniently examined by Dr McLachlan, whose volume 
on the Rejigious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton indicated his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the theology of Newton and of the period in which he lived. 

The manuscripts are numerous and extensive, consisting of over a million 
words. Their contents involved so much scholarly research into various 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects that the bare record of them creates wonder 
at the industry of the great scientist in this field. But Newton’s was an age which 
regarded religion as more important than science, and a few days after his decease 
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his friend John Craig wrote : ‘“‘ This I know that he (Newton) was more solicitous 
in his enquiries into religion than into Natural Philosophy.” The same was true 
of Joseph Priestley. Owing to a preternatural shyness and shrinking from 
controversy, Newton published none of his theological writings, yet he did not 
hide his light under a bushel. He kept his friends informed of his theological 
findings and so impressed the latitudinarian Archbishop Tenison that he urged 
Newton to accept orders and preferment in the Church, because “ You know 
more of theology than all of us put together.” 

These selections by Dr McLachlan, together with his able introduction, make 
it possible to give a summary of Newton’s theological beliefs. He was an Arian 
and held that Jesus was not God and was not of the same substance as the Father. 
“* Jesus was a true man born of a woman, was crucified by the Jews for teaching 
them the truth” (p. 54). Worship is to be rendered to the Father alone as God 
Almighty. Article 6 of “ Twelve Articles” set forth by Newton reads : 

All the worship (whether of prayer, praise, or thanksgiving) which was due to the Father 
before the coming of Christ is still due to him. Christ came not to diminish the worship of the 
Father (p. 56). 

Article 9 states : 


We all need not pray to Christ to intercede for us. If-we pray to the Father aright, he will 
intercede (p. 57). 


Newton accepted “ the principle of the authority of scripture interpreted by 
reason.” But he had no clearly cut ideas on the subject. He was convinced that 
the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse contained prophecies essential to the 
Christian religion. He also asserted that : 

It is not enough that a Proposition be true or in the express words of scripture. It must also 
appear to have been taught from the days of the Apostles . . . the Gospel which Christ sent his 
Apostles to preach is not alterable by human authority (p. 34). 

A creed is to be accepted only in so far as it can be deduced from Scripture and 
we are not to rely upon the authority of Councils and Synods. . . . If it be said we are not to 


determine what is gy “ and what not, by our private judgments, I confess it in places, not 
controverted ; but in disputable places, I love to take up with what 1 understand (p. 20). 

He was not prepared to accept any disputable reading without rigorously 
examining it. He rejected 1 John v. 7 because it was not to be found in early 
manuscripts and was not known in the early Church, and he regarded the text of 
1 Tim. iii. 16 as corrupt. He had a different opinion of the character of Athanasius 
from that usually held. A third of the present volume is occupied by his manu- 
script on Paradoxical Questions concerning the Morals and Actions of Athanasius. The 
choice can be justified on the ground that this manuscript was one which Mrs 
Conduitt, Newton’s favourite niece, desired to be published. By careful examina- 
tion of documents Newton believed that the Saint was proved to be a murderer, 
forger and liar. 

He was zealous in his opposition to Roman Catholicism and to all forms of 
authoritative ecclesiasticism. He favoured the idea of an established Church, 
comprehensive enough to include the various forms of English Protestantism, 
and with John Locke he held that the simple confession, ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ,” 
was adequate for membership in such a Church. In A Short Scheme of True Religion 
and in his Irenicum he affirms that, “‘ The loving God and neighbour is the principal 
part of the religion of Christians.” He recurs again and again to the two great 
commandments, and in his interpretation adopts an attitude very similar to that 
of most modern Liberal Christians. God has not left the Heathens entirely in 
the dark, but has written his law in the hearts of the Gentiles and has taught that 
law 
by Socrates, Confucius and other philosophers. . . . Thus you see there is but one law for all 


nations, the law of righteousness and charity, dictated to the Christians by Christ, to the Jews 
by Moses, to all mankind by the light of reason (p. 23). 
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FORE-DAWN 407 


Fore-Dawn. By Nicodemus. London: Rockliff. Pp. xvi + 170. tos. 6d. 
Journal in the Night. By Theodor Haecker. Edited by Alick Dru. London : 
Harvill. Pp. xlvi + 222. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


THESE two books are strangely dissimilar and strangely complementary. Both 
are deeply influenced by streams of thought of which Pascal and Kierkegaard are 
the fountain heads, and both exhibit the fact that “‘ existentialism though a good 
irritant is a bad label.” Each is conscious of a Word which was with God from 
the beginning of the world, and which compels a man to make his own individual 
revelation. Nicodemus will be familiar to English readers as the author of a 
remarkable book, Midnight Hour (1941) ; few can claim knowledge of Theodor 
Haecker, a fact which must have prompted Alick Dru to contribute one of the 
best Introductions to another man’s work published in recent times. Introduc- 
tions sometimes have a strange way of blunting the reader’s initial eagerness 
and diverting his attention from the author’s secret nuances. When we have read 
the thirty pages of this particular Introduction—preparatio evangelia—we are in a 
fit state to receive Haecker’s Word. 

Born in 1889, in the Swabian village of Eberbach in Wirtemberg, Haecker 
lived the greater part of his life in Munich, where he was employed by the small 
publishing firm of Heinrich Schreibet. He translated Newman and Kierkegaard, 
lectured occasionally in German Universities, and wrote some books, which at 
the time attracted no great attention. In 1920 he became a Roman Catholic and 
lived through Hitler’s régime as a suspected person ; his house in Munich was 
destroyed in the bombing of that city, and he died alone in April 1945. During 
these years Haecker wrote his Journal, which, like everything else he wrote, was 
written by night ; and the book before us covers the years 1939-45. The present 
reviewer knows of only one other Journal which has moved him as much, and that 
is Amiel’s Journal Intime, one of the half-dozen books which the reviewer would 
take with him when he departed gladly, like the Psalmist’s dove for the wilderness, 
to some convenient desert island. Haecker and Nicodemus are writing Journals, 
not diaries of dinners eaten and gossip heard, but of life as lived, savoured and 
experienced inside oneself ; in a true sense existential. It was Haecker’s experi- 
ence, influenced by Charle Péguy, who was of the same generation, that he had 
been 
long on the road, slow and obstinate . . . it may well be that there are men who find themselves 
at once ; but I am not among them ; 1 had to go a long way round before coming to myself. 
And again : 

I was very early struck by the thought . . . of how little I myself could contribute to my 
being and existence ; for I drew the conclusion that it was far more important for me to meditate 


mn the power. which created me . . . than upon the little which I can do. That is certainly 
connected with the fact that, from childhood up, I was of a contemplative nature. 


And early in the Journal, Haecker records his conviction that 
a certain longing to be forgotten and hidden is the mark of the contemplative : he alone might 
take as his maxim Ad Oe ist. 

Something of the same thought is expressed by Nicodemus, but differently 
and in less foreign surroundings. Among the many delights of Fore-Dawn is its 
exquisite ability to evoke an atmosphere of low-level light seen shining on English 
trees, English skies, and George Herbert’s Bemerton recollected in tranquillity. 
But these things are evoked not merely as something seen. with the outer eye on 
an idle day ; they are seen because the soul has already declared its willingness to 
comprehend. If the Introduction explains why Haecker kept his Journal in the 
Night, Nicodemus has a no less compelling explanation. He explains that the 
keeping of Journals has an ancient and honourable pedigree, that all such records 
Vor. XLVIII. No. 4. 16 
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are utterances “avowals of an inner personal reality . . . confessions to some 
other . . . repetitive and cumulative in their effect.” They are a record of a 
Word “ not of my own, invading and shaping experience and thought . . . and 
moved to a design not of my making, or often enough, to my mind.” Nicodemus 
confesses, as did Haecker, that the dominant theme of his book (and, obviously, 
of both their lives) was a quest for religious reality. Both men, in very different 
circumstances, felt with Martin Buber that “all the regulated chaos of the age 
waits for the break-through.” But the period of waiting may be long ; Haecker 
died not having received the promises. Yet he, no less than Nicodemus, knew 
that living with questions is the “‘ only way in which, not cut and dried answers, 
but their inner meaning—a meaning which poses yet further and more searching 
questions—can be found.” Faith, without which everything becomes either 
inadequate or absurd, thus becomes a mystery which every man has to approach 
in his own way. Indeed, it is a mystery which we are less and less capable of 
intuiting because “‘ we tend to live a life which is subtly second-hand or second- 
rate.” Neither of these Journals is second-hand or second-rate, each is a book for 
which the souls of living men may be grateful. 

How welcome is Nicodemus’s reminder that “ if man is-to escape the servitude 
which menaces him ” he must have une certain discipline inttrieure, and, on the other 
hand, with Haecker, how welcome is the strong advice : 

Never leave hold of God! Love him! And if for the moment you cannot love him, then 
fight with him, accuse him, argue with him, like Job, and if you can slander him, blaspheme—but 


never leave him! For then you will become very ridiculous and wretched, and—worst of all : 
you will not even notice it. 


Upon which the dominical comment has already been pronounced : 
if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness. 


And toward the end of his life, Haecker, a political suspect, his wife dead, one son 
a prisoner of war in England, his daughter removed, and his other son lost on the 
Russian front, his eyesight failing, and his country on the edge of total destruction, 
records : 

In very many cases faith in God is no longer much more than faith in a last saving straw. 
But what does it matter, if the straw be really God ! 

The world is not saved by strong things, but by the seemingly weak, a fact upon 
which each of these writers has seized ; Haecker within the framework of Catholic 
Christianity, and Nicodemus within the framework of a more individual inter- 
pretation of the Faith. 

The inward and the outward [writes Nicodemus], soul-history and world-history, cannot 
ultimately remain distinct. That which is true in the inner must also, in some fashion, be true 
in the outer world of history. 

These Journals speak authentic words to an age whose hearing has too long been 
dulled by the amplified echoes of Meaninglessness. 


The Christian Doctrine of God. Dogmatics, Vol. I. By Emil Brunner. Trans- 
lated by Olive Wyon. London: Lutterworth Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 361. 
I Is. ' 


Reviewed by E. L. Allen (King’s College, Newcastle) 


THE Dogmatik of Brunner, the first volume of which is now accessible in an 
English translation which has all the merits of Miss Wyon’s work, differs con- 
siderably in form from that of Barth. It is simple and direct, with no lengthy 
exercises, and no trace of that argument for argument’s sake which is characteristic 
of Barth. It is written with conviction but not with sledge-hammer blows against 
those who dare to differ from the author. In all, it has nothing in common with 
the Protestant scholasticism to which Barth has so largely gone over. One could 
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not imagine Brunner, for example, contributing a foreword, as Barth has done, 
to Heinrich Heppe’s Reformed Dogmatics (Allen and Unwin), the translation of 
which by G. T. Thomson is reviewed elsewhere in this number. One suspects 
that he would have no great patience with its 800 pages of Protestant orthodoxy. 
His kinship is rather with the “ Biblical theologians ” of last century, especially 
von Oettingen and Kahler. 

The book falls into three parts, Prolegomena, the Nature and Attributes of 
God, and the Will of God, this last section treating of election and predestination. 
Many readers will be interested chiefly in those points at which Brunner dissents 
most markedly from Barth. It is not surprising, to be sure, that he does not 
follow Barth in placing the doctrine of the Trinity under the heading of pro- 
legomena. He goes farther and is emphatic that the doctrine does not belong to 
the Christian message, though it is a necessary theological reflection upon, and 
defence of, this. Of the demand that the arithmetical puzzle of three-in-one be 
adored as a sublime mystery he writes : 

The mystery of the Trinity, proclaimed by the Church, and enshrined in her Liturgy, from 

the fifth or sixth century onwards, is a pseudo-mystery, which sprang out of an aberration of 
avers thought from the lines laid down in the Bible, and not from the Biblical doctrine 
itself, 
Much in the traditional dogma is the invasion of the inner shrine of Christian 
devotion by a speculative philosophy which set substance and the Absolute above 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here as elsewhere, Brunner has 
much more in common with Irenaeus than with the later Greek Fathers, who 
were responsible for the acute Hellenisation of the Gospel. 

On predestination, Brunner holds that Barth’s teaching is not only unsound, 
it is highly dangerous, since it offers an easy salvation to all in the end. For all 
men are elected to eternal life in Jesus Christ, and beside this eternal and objective 
fact the difference between believer and unbeliever is altogether negligible. He 
himself draws a sharp distinction between predestination and election, so that 
he can reject the former without qualification as unscriptural while accepting the 
latter as central to the Bible. But his own restatement of Calvinism does not seem 
to differ in the least from Arminianism. The eternal divine will is to accept those 
who believe in Christ and to reject those who do not. In their simplicity, those 
who are not committed at the start to making out some kind of case for Calvinism 
will ask why the term “ election” is not quietly dropped, and the idea with it, 
if that is all that it means. 

In both these respects, it is clear that Brunner is much farther to the Left 
theologically than Barth. In his attitude to the Bible he is considerably freer, 
though as the book goes on one wonders whether he has forgotten what he 
wrote at the beginning, for he uses the Bible as a depository of authoritative 
information on what happens in the superhuman realm. But, like Barth, he works 
with a conception of dogmatics which ties it to a particular church, and it is by 
no means clear within what limits criticism is permitted to those who are thus 
spokesmen of their communion rather than individual thinkers. We meet the 
usual tirades against philosophy, though what is in fact attacked is not philosophy 
as such, but a particular type of philosophy. Very little of Brunnet’s book could 
indeed have been written without recourse to a philosophy and a theory of 
knowledge for which personality and will occupy the places of honour. 

The whole book is governed by the axiom that God is to be known only as he 
gives himself to be known by us. It follows from this that all philosophical 
discussion of God literally gets us nowhere. But are we justified in thus assuming 
that God only wills to be known by means of some direct communication with 
us on his part ? May it not be that the divine reticence has a part to play alongside 
of the divine revelation, that God would prefer us sometimes to find out his 
truth for ourselves than to receive it from him as a gift ? Criticising Hebbel, 
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Brunner tells us that we may not stand erect in God’s presence, we must bow 
before him in absolute reverence. But is there not a profounder thought of God 
than that ? Is it not precisely because he has created men with reason and con- 
science that they may question and challenge him, when these require, that we 
kneel before him in humble gratitude and awed reverence ? 


The Unwritten Philosophy and other Essays. By F. M. Cornford. Edited with 
an Introductory Memoir by W. K. C. Guthrie. Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix + 139. Frontispiece portrait. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (Bedford College, London University) 


THIs volume is a worthy memorial to its author and a welcome supplement to 
his already published work ; five of the eight essays here preserved have not 
been printed before. Mr Guthrie’s “ memoir” is in no sense a biographical 
record ; it is a summary and appreciation of Professor Cornford’s characteristic 
qualities and of his work in its main lines of development. This tribute, finely 
phrased and instinct with reasoned admiration, comes appropriately from another 
Cambridge scholar whose interests lie similarly in the borderlands between 
philosophy and its non-rational origins, and makes a fitting introduction to the 
papers which follow. 

These essays are printed in the order of their date of writing, and this order 
does not suggest any one continuous line of development in the author’s thought. 
His general and preoccupying interest in the background and the earlier phases 
of Greek philosophy runs parallel with that more specialised study of Plato which 
produced his latest and most considerable books. The paper called The Unwritten 
Philosophy, aptly chosen by Mr Guthrie to entitle the volume, dwells on the basic 
assumptions (whether psychological in the individual or mythical in the traditions 
of the race) which underlie every rational system of human thought. Two other 
essays, The Unconscious Element in Literature and Philosophy and A Ritual Basis for 
Hesiod’s Theogony, deal more specifically with these same matters. The Harmony 
of the Spheres, which the editor rightly singles out as the most beautiful piece of 
writing in the volume, examines amid the associations of poetry the spiritual 
implications of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers. In Greek Natural Philosophy 
and Modern Science a wide survey is made of the physical and cosmic assumptions 
of the Greek thinkers, in special connection with theories of causation. 

There remain three papers dealing chiefly with Plato. In The Doctrine of Eros 
in Plato’s Symposium the author again characteristically stresses the instinctive and 
non-rational aspect of the soul’s approach to truth, but insists that for Plato the 
process is “a conversion or transfiguration ” of the highest faculty in man, not 
a sublimation of lower desires. A special interest attaches to the two essays which 
bear upon the Republic, inasmuch as Cornford is likely to remain most widely 
known through the admirable translation of that dialogue which was his last 
published work. In Plato’s Commonwealth we have a masterly exposition of the 
historical background and of the personal motives which led Plato to his con- 
ception of the ideal state, and an outline of the basic principles of the work. The 
Marxist View of Ancient Philosophy gives a trenchant and effective reply to those 
who have in recent years been busily reducing everything in ancient history, 
literature and thought to terms of economic stress. With effective irony, but also 
with controlled indignation, Cornford proceeds to deal specifically with attacks 
made by “ our Marxian friends ” upon Plato and the Republic—the accusation of 
oligarchic motives, the over-serious interpretation of the “ noble lie ” about class 
distinctions, and the general distortion of all the philosopher’s values. In both 
these papers he emphasises as central Plato’s recognition of the natural differences 


oe human beings in bent and in capacity, and his fundamentally spiritual 
attitude. 
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THE CONCEPT OF DEITY 41! 


“J am neither a philosopher nor a theologian,” Cornford is quoted as saying. 
Mr Guthrie prefers to call him “a historian and a poet.” Both titles are amply 
justified, but there can hardly be reason to withhold that of philosopher. His 
highly-specialised studies in the later dialogues of Plato revealed more than 
expository powers or poetic insight. There, under the disarming guise of “ trans- 
lation with running commentary” (a method of exposition which has come to 
stay), he leads on always to a synthesis of the philosopher’s message and its 
implications, making us believe that we too understand the Parmenides, or gathering 
up the vast allegory of the Timaeus into a metaphysical meaning. Insight and 
imagination are indeed still active as in the earlier studies, but are here conditioned 
by the discipline of a severer subject-matter. 

Cornford’s written work exhibits the same qualities which made him a stimu- 
lating teacher and colleague—earnestness and controlled emotion, dry humour 
and engaging candour, above all the implication of an open mind, ready at all 
times for the new idea and the untried adventure. This outlook remained to the 
end, giving its freshness to his Platonic studies, and keeping him meanwhile the 
friend and adviser and encourager of many a younger scholar. The present book 
is a gift of price to all who knew him, and to those others who by it may be helped 
to appreciate his spirit and his achievement. 


The Concept of Deity. By E.O. James. London: Hutchinson. Pp. xiii + 
200. 185. 
Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


THE present book promises in its Preface what it consistently carries out in all 
its following expositions. It represents a résumé of three courses of Wilde lectures 
and states on p. xi the basic standpoint of the founder of this series with regard to 
Natural Religion, as “‘ man’s conscious recognition of purposive intelligence and 
adaptability in the universe of things similar to that exercised by himself.” Pro- 
fessor E. O. James subscribes to it in his following remarks, adding that “ the 
idea of Deity is a beneficent providential order of transcendental reality.” 

The author confesses in his Preface to write from the standpoint of his training 
as an anthropologist. This raises important questions of method. Can religion 
be studied from outside, as it were, as an impartial science of layers of develop- 
ment, of strata rising from primitive society to the higher “living ” religions ? 
Subdivided into “lower” and “higher” Pan- or Poly-Theism, Monolatry or 
Monotheism, how is it that without traceable facts of history or psychology at 
al] stages, each changes to a higher level of its own species ? And yet another 
preliminary question : Are all living religions of to-day equally to be taken into 
consideration as still valid for all mankind, or only for their adherents under 
specific geographico-social conditions ? And further, can somebody without 
being bound to his own endearing tradition be unprejudiced enough to do full 
justice to any other living religion ? 

The present author does his best to be the impartial examiner of all religions. 
However, in his chapter on “‘ Divine Revelation ” (Chapter 9) one is surprised to 
find that only the Revelation of the Bible and of the oracle-religion of ancient 
Greece are included. But the latter can hardly be called a universal Revelation, 
being rather a magical subjective and, in a way, utilitarian, attempt to influence 
the course of events for certain individuals only. 

Either by force of training or inheritance a personal element does inevitably 
appear in all our expositions on religion. The present reviewer has also to make 
a confession. She is an Indologist, and as such unavoidably lays emphasis on the 
concepts with which Hinduism and its daughter-religions have consistently and 
successfully dealt. 

There are two—or rather three—universal problems of religion for which the 
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Indians have found their solution. First, they established a concept of the Absolute 
under the name of Brahman, the all-embracing, neutral “It” beyond all defined 
personifications of male and female deities. The personal god Brahma also is 
only a partial manifestation of It. The Brabman principle could never have a 
consort (pp. 56, 153), a notion only admissible for its offshoot, the personal god 
Brahma. No wonder, then, that, as the author rightly remarks, to this god Brahma 
hardly any Indian temples are devoted (p. 63). However—surprising for the 
Westerner—it is just this God who is called the God of “Creation.” This can 
be explained from the fact that Creation is not an all-important concept of Indian 
religion. Rgveda 10, 129 emphatically states that the world had come into being 
before the gods themselves. At no time has India taught a Creation out of Nothing 
for a certain purpose—e.g. for the benefit of mankind. Creation is called in 
Sanskrit Visarga, literally : an emanation of existing matter, be it of a divine body 
or of an eternal principle of Matter. Otherwise, God Siva is considered the God 
of Creation and Destruction alike. Each generation implies a destruction and 
each destruction conversely provides matter for a new creation. On p. 166 the 
author—from the anthropocentric standpoint—shows reluctance to accept a 
world-remote infinite Absolute, because this could not have immediate personal 
contact with him, Man, who by his very nature is bound to limits. (See the 
contrasting concepts in Christianity, e.g. on p. 82ff, and passim.) 

There is a second concept of Hindu thought which in most other religions 
presents difficulties. I mean the problem of Transcendence and Immanence. 
Here again the Indian religions venture on a solution. The absolute primordial 
Being—as the Purusa-siikta of the Rgveda declares and all the later Indian systems 
uphold—remains with three-quarters of his Being for ever outside the range of 
manifestation ; one-quarter only lends itself for past, present or future possi- 
bilities of incarnation. Thus Brahman is at the same time transcendent of, and 
immanent in, the heavenly and earthly worlds. 

A third problem which provides difficulties for apologetic religion is the concept 
of “Good ” and “ Bad.” How does the beneficent God tolerate a principle of 
Evil standing beside him as a constant, or finally conquered, opponent, and how 
is it to be active in the human being, his Creation ? The Yoga-sitras 4, 7 proffer 
a solution : the average man has black (bad) or white (good) Karma or a mixture 
of both, but the perfected Yogin stands beyond all human arbitration of good or 
bad. Just so already the old Upanisads teach Brahman, the Absolute, as Neti-neti, 
“ not This nor That,” not even good alone. 

The Indian religions are valued in the present book as stages of lower or higher 
Pantheism, and it is rightly stated that they never reveal a pure monotheistic view. 
However, as Max Mueller in profound observation discovered, already from Vedic 
times throughout the later Bhakti movements we have a kind of “‘ Henotheism ” 
prevailing in India. A temporary supremacy of one God is here assumed, but the 
existence of other deities beside him is hereby never excluded. According to the 
needs of the moment, or the need of a certain sect, deities change their places in 
rank. One is the Ista-devatd, the chosen or favourite Deity, on which his wor- 
shipper compiles all divine attributes known. No Monotheism then, no unique- 
ness of the God, but arbitrary gradation of gods is here accepted. This Indian 
Pan-Poly- or Henotheism is nearly connected with the Indian religion of the 
Absolute. No personal form is ever of exclusive constant value, all of them 
being but relative manifestations of the Super-personal. 

Each single worker on any field of religion (Egyptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, 
etc.) will find in this impressive survey of Professor James a stimulus for his own 
researches. 

The climax of the book, though not its final chapter, is that on the “ Philosophy 
of Theism” (Chapter 7). It mainly deals with the history of philosophic 
“‘ dogmas ” in Christianity alone. It provides a most lucid exposition and psycho- 
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logical and historical interpretation of Christian doctrines from early medieval 
times up to the Neo-Calvinism of to-day. This chapter especially throws into 
full relief the excellent training of the author and his methodical way of thinking. 


Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England. By Ws Schenk. London: Longmans 
Green, 1950. Pp. xvi+ 176. I55. 


Reviewed by A. P. d’Entréves (Oxford Univ.) 


Ir was certainly not mere chance that led the late Dr Schenk to choose Reginald 
Pole as the subject of a book which has the rare gift of being both scholarly and 
readable. In assessing its merits we should, I am sure, keep in mind what the 
editors have to say about its origin and purpose. We are told that the young 
historian, whose career had only just opened so promisingly, based his approach 
to the past upon a quest for a better understanding of the present. This study of 
Pole is more than a welcome addition to our knowledge of a hitherto neglected 
figure in English history. It is the restatement of a fundamental dilemma to which 
personal experience lends a particular poignancy. We are soon made to realise 
that, as the author himself suggests, de nobis fabula narratur. 

Dr Schenk’s friends and admirers need not be disturbed by the fact that, unaware 
of his labours, another scholar has recently trodden very much the same ground 
and given us another version of Pole’s story. Mr Gordon Zeeveld’s book, 
Foundations of Tudor Policy (Harvard University Press, 1948), does in fact, with 
regard to Pole’s early life, implement and to some extent enlarge the evidence 
which Dr Schenk had patiently assembled. Such coincidences are bound to happen 
in the world of learning. They are a reminder of the lack of co-ordination that 
still exists between different countries, even when, outwardly at least, they appear 
to speak the same language. But the self-same evidence can be read with different 
eyes—and how different is the picture drawn by Dr Schenk from that with which 
Mr Zeeveld presents us ! Victrix causa diis placuit : it has pleased the American 
historian to find that the English Humanists had a contribution to make “to the 
history of ideas” which was “‘ extraordinarily germinal.” Dr Schenk’s is a plea for 
the losing side, for a man whose very life “ was a failure.” Perhaps, if a sym- 
pathiser with Dr Schenk’s approach may venture a criticism, I would suggest that 
the only questionable side of the book is in making that failure too much of a 
personal liability. The real tragedy with Pole was not that he failed, but rather 
that he represented a cause which, by the time of his death and not in his country 
alone, was lost irretrievably. 

At any rate Dr Schenk successfully avoids the temptation of many biographers. 
He does not try to conceal the shortcomings of his hero. He underlines Pole’s 
“almost morbid fear of public office ”—indeed of active responsibilities. He 
conveys the impression of a man sadly unfit for his age both by education and 
temperament. But Dr Schenk would not seem quite happy witha purely psycho- 
logical explanation. He rightly emphasises the fact that Pole’s breach with Henry 
VIlI—his kinsman and protector—was something else, and indeed much more, 
than the result of a personal conflict or of a merely conservative attitude. Henry’s 
“new order ” seemed to leave only two ways open to an Englishman: sub- 
mission or martyrdom. The years 1533-1536 were the years of decision for the 
happy little group of Italianate Humanists who had exchanged the turmoil of 
Tudor England for the “ learned leisure ” of Padua. Some of them chose to go 
back and to serve, thus contributing to lay “ the foundations of Tudor policy.” 
Why did not Pole take the same road, were it only to contribute his share to the 
list of the Henrician martyrs ? 

Surely it was not mere concern for his personal safety that retained him from 
doing so. Henry’s merciless revenge upon Pole’s closest relatives must have come 
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well near the aim which Cromwell had threatened : that of making the traitor 
“ eat his own heart.” The obvious version—the one which Mr Zeeveld accepts— 
is to class Pole among the defenders of the “ old order.”” But Dr Schenk has done 
much to challenge that version and to suggest that something very different must 
have been in Pole’s mind. The implication of the book is that Pole’s claim to 
posterity is less as an Englishman than as European and a Christian. At one point 
indeed—where he comments upon Starkey’s Dialogue which he accepts as a 
faithful rendering of Pole’s earlier opinions—Dr Schenk does not hesitate to 
describe the future Cardinal as ‘‘ a radical Church reformer.” This, he adds, “‘ is 
in fact what he was about to become ” in the years that followed his final severance 
from England. 

But Dr Schenk also leaves us with the desire to know more about this—the 
essential—side of Pole’s personality and character. He dedicates only a brief 
chapter to the period 1541-1545—the years of the “‘ Viterbo circle,” of the friend- 
ship with Vittoria Colonna, of further and still more “‘ dangerous ” associations. 
He is even more cursory on the years 1545-155 3—the years of the first sessions at 
Trent and of Pole’s gran rifiuto of the Papacy. We may well appreciate the diffi- 
culties which face the historian of one of the most critical periods in the history of 
the Roman Church. But we may find it difficult to follow Dr Schenk in his efforts 
to explain away the clear indications of the “ unorthodoxy” of Pole and his 
circle. It is not enough to say that the views which they held had not yet been 
“ condemned,” and were therefore not strictly speaking “‘ heretical.” What part 
exactly did Pole play in the efforts of bridging the gulf between Catholic and 
Protestant doctrine ? And why were such efforts abortive P Here is the real 
crux of Pole’s story—and perhaps not only of Pole but of his generation. For 
Henry VIII was not the sole great adversary of the “‘ Cardinal of England.” The 
antagonist of his later years was Carafa. There was no place left for men such as 
Pole ina world where ruthless politicians and intransigent fanatics were triumphing. 

Thus does the tragedy of Pole emerge from Dr Schenk’s fascinating biography. 
The cause that was defeated with Pole was the cause of moderation and under- 
standing. We would perhaps call it nowadays the old cause of liberalism. It is a 
grim paradox of history that Pole’s name should have remained associated in the 
memory of the English with that of the fires at Smithfield. The religion which 
Mary tried in vain to restore was no longer that which had nurtured the Humanists. 
It was the iron discipline of an iron age, of a world where mansuetudo was no longer 
available. The temper of the Counter-reformation was not that of Pole but that of 
Carafa. It was a great calamity not for England alone, but for Europe. 


Is God Evident ? An Essay Towards a Natural Theology. By Gerald Heard. 
London: Faber. Pp. 247. 12s. 6d. net. 


Reviewed by Robert Hainilton (Kensington) 


“To say that [life] is nonsense can never be a logical proposition,” writes Mr 
Heard. ‘‘ All that such a phrase can mean is that till now I have not had the 
skill to find the meaning ”—or, he might have added, the will. Mr Heard has 
both the skill and the will. His title, though rather awkward, is apt. He does 
not ask the blasphemous and meaningless question whether God exists, but 
Is he evident? i.e. from the workings of nature. Natural Theology, he argues, 
cannot give us absolute mathematical certainty of God, but it can and does present 
us with a wealth of cumulative evidence. (It may be that cumulative evidence 
rather than logical demonstration is the source of all our deepest convictions.) 
The quantity and variety of the evidence, the form in which he presents it, and 
the insight and originality of the treatment, are most impressive. After an intro- 
duction, and two short chapters on the need for, and scope of, Natural Theology, 
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he comes to the main thesis which is divided into three parts: “‘ The World of 
Lawful Freedom,” the evidence from physics, astronomy, chemistry; “‘ Life as 
Creative Choice,” the evidence from biology; ‘‘ Consciousness as Continuous 
Communion,” the evidence from psychology. The more philosophical and 
ethical derivatives are raised in the final chapter on “‘ The Focus and Faith of 
Natural Theology.” 

Mr Heard believes that the order, variety, and grandeur of the physical universe 
give evidence of a Creative Mind. The world of the non-living is a world of 
Lawful Freedom. There is freedom in the ultimate construction of matter, but 
this freedom is subject to law, and reveals the hand of God. Turning to the 
evidence from living things he sees, not the blind force of Natural Selection 
(which ‘* won’t do and must go ”’) but the power of Creative Choice. He supports 
his thesis with a number of brilliant and convincing examples, showing how all 
living creatures have the choice of stagnation or advance. Finally he crowns the 
argument with the evidence from consciousness. The “‘ universe points to Life; 
and Life points to consciousness.” The idea of the expansion of consciousness 
has always been central to Mr Heard’s philosophy, and his pursuit of it has led 
him from agnosticism to belief in the Ultimate Consciousness to which all partial 
consciousness refers. Among many impressive arguments he stresses the impor- 
tance of the evidence from Psychical Research, which indicates that consciousness 
is ultimately independent of matter. He concludes that if Natural Theology 
gives us the ground of belief, Mystical Theology must give us the practical insight 
and end. The nerve of history is “the religious process, man’s effort to find, 
walk with and be transformed by, God.” 

It is impossible to give any idea of the wealth and range of this book. Mr 
Heard’s knowledge in all fields is immense, especially in science. But greater 
than his knowledge is his power of “‘ integral thought ”—the quality of synoptic 
vision which proceeds very largely from his essential goodness. In support of 
his argument he draws from an enormous field, using the most up-to-the-minute 
data of science. He has profound and convincing things to say on time, pain, 
wastage, evolution, the significance of the human feetus, extra-sensory perception, 
and a hundred things more, and to all he brings a rare intellectual power that 
opens wide the windows of the mind. 

Occasionally he substitutes the word Life for God in a rather unnecessary 
and misleading manner. He tells us that the Creator of Natural Theology is only 
the beginning, requiring completion in the God of Mystical Theology. This is 
true up to a point, but the fact remains that if the Creator of Natural Theology 
is God, the One, the Absolute, he must contain all perfections. Mr Heard’s 
explanation of the child-like quality of so many modern Catholic saints (whom he 
wholeheartedly admires) is inadequate, and does not take into sufficient account 
the great intellectual movement of Catholicism in our time. We could have wished 
that he had gone more fully and clearly into the question of suffering in the 
higher mammals, and had clarified one rather obscure passage on the feetus. 
His style, though personal and distinctive, is rather awkward at times. But it 
is always clear and readable, and when the mood is on him he can write superbly. 
His aim is not literary elegance, but to present the truth as he sees it as vividly 
as possible; and in this he succeeds. He has written a great book—a challenge 
to the modern world in its own terms. It ought to be widely read and discussed. 


The English Utilitarians. By Leslie Stephen. 3 vols in one. New York: 
Peter Smith, 1950. Pp. 326+ 378+ 525. $15. 
Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr. Williams’s Librarian) 


The English Utilitarians by Leslie Stephen, published in 1900, is a work with an 
established reputation and does not now require a reviewer’s commendation or 
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criticism. On the same subject it has seen a number of successors but none that 
has wholly superseded it; with the consequence that there continues a steady, 
if not very large, demand for it at the library counter and in the second-hand 
market. A price between £6 and £7 has been paid for it in this country and it 
is said that as much as $50 would be asked for it in the U.S.A. A reprint of this 
work is therefore welcome and the one under consideration has several interesting 
features. The publisher has put the book back into circulation with an edition 
of between 100 to 250 copies; commensurate with the expected demand but 
much smaller than is normally held to justify a reprint. There is interest, too, 
in the publisher’s hope that if this venture succeeds it may be followed by similar 
reprints of other works in the same select class of books valued by the discerning 
but not in quantities sufficient to warrant a large edition. Interest attaches also 
to the method employed to make so small an edition a feasible proposition: the 
relatively inexpensive method of photo-lithographic reproduction has been used, 
but paper and material have been still further economised by reproducing four 
pages of the original on one of the reprint, three volumes being thus compressed 
into one and considerable saving effected. The publisher apologises for the 
consequent reduction in the size of the type; but in this particular example there 
is very little loss, as the reduced print, though small, can be comfortably read by 
anyone with normal eyesight even in the smaller-type footnotes. In this respect the 
result may be compared with the UNESCO-sponsored reproduction of the war- 
time issues of certain periodicals such as the Economist, where the same method has 
been employed, but where the type of the original being sometimes quite small, 
a magnifying glass may be needed to read some sections of the reduced facsimile. 
What may be open to more criticism is the price charged for the Leslie Stephen 
reprint. With so small an edition of so large a work the high price of $15 is 
doubtless unavoidable, but it is little lower than might have to be paid for a 
second-hand copy of the original edition in this country. It is not a price that 
many individual readers will care to pay. But a public library might well be 
prepared to pay the price if a reasonable number of requests for the book can be 
foreseen. 

We may regard the present experiment as one more contribution to the making 
of a minor revolution as important in its way to the world of learning as the first 
introduction of printing itself. Of old, Muhammad had to go to his mountain; 
to-day, if the mountain is a manuscript, a back-number of a learned journal, a 
doctoral thesis or a rare copy of a printed book, it can be brought to Muhammad’s 
home or to Muhammad’s home library expeditiously in a variety of ways hitherto 
unknown. The now-familiar microfilm can carry a copy of a rare work across the 
world to the specialist in his home town to examine at his leisure. Special 
apparatus is needed to magnify the film up to reading size and there is the dis- 
advantage of having to search for the required page in a long roll of film. But 
these disadvantages are as nothing compared with having to cross the world to 
consult a given work. The inaccessible text is made accessible as never before. 
Sometimes, too, there is an impressive saving of space. The cumbrous and un- 
wieldy files of The Times newspaper since 1785 have been reproduced on a few 
hundred rolls of film measuring but a few inches each. 

A further and more ambitious scheme than the microfilm, that of the microcard, 
has been developed in America. Thirty to forty pages of a book are micro- 
scopically reproduced on a card the size of the ordinary “‘ three-by-five ” catalogue 
card; with the result that the substance of a whole room-full of lengthy reference 
works can be accommodated in a couple of drawers in a filing cabinet. What is 
more, the exact page required can be located and read in a few moments. The 
system lends itself to the multiple reproduction of source texts and similar 
reference material, consulted by many workers; while the microfilm is best suited 
to supply the individual need. Meanwhile there remain many out-of-the-way 
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books which lend themselves to the exploitation of the method employed for 
the Leslie Stephen reprint. By means of it the half-forgotten, because rarely- 
obtainable, minor classic can be given a new lease of life. The microfilm and 
the microcard serve those who know their needs and seek only to satisfy them. 
The small-edition small-scale reprint can introduce us to solid work from other 
days of whose merit we had been unaware. 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich. Translated with a Concluding Essay by 
James Luther Adams. Chicago University Press. Pp. xxxii + 323. $4.00. 
Reviewed by W. S. Morris (Chicago University) 

THE publication of this book of essays by the Professor of Philosophical Theology 
at Union Seminary, New York is an event of some importance. Despite the fact 
that the essays cover the period 1922-46, and are on a variety of subjects, the book 
possesses a unity which springs from the conviction that the meaning of history 
is the problem of our age (and from a method which both allows and demands a 
variety of approaches to reality). Professor Tillich’s analysis depends upon a 
*‘ phenomenological intuition ” given as one approaches reality in an attitude of 
“ belief-full realism.” Only as man approaches reality in all its spheres, and man 
in all his activities, with an ‘‘ ultimate concern ” can one understand both adequately 
in their mutual interconnection, and see them all in their relations to the “* un- 
conditional.” Thus, in the human sciences, pragmatism in its various forms, and 
the objective, “‘ scientific,” and statistical methods are found to be inadequate and 
delusive; they are uncriticised expressions of a disintegrating period in which 
persons have become dehumanised, and human relations treated in the sub- 
historical fashion of natural science and technological reason. Moreover they 
obscure from us the creative and destructive power of being in the forms of the 
historical and social process itself. Tillich’s attempt is to derive essential concepts 
of sociological and cultural analysis from historical human existence itself. The 
human sciences study not the whole of culture, but the forms of the cultural and 
historical process. These are studied not ultimately by reference to concepts, but 
by reference to the absolute givenness of the living structures of society as it is 
poised between the polarities of meaning and meaninglessness, of security and 
insecurity, of conflict and social integration, of the will to power and the power to 
love. The human sciences thus ultimately have an inescapable reference to the 
non-rational and irrational, the divine and demonic, within and beyond human 

nature and human history. 

Tillich argues that there can be no human sciences without an implied onto- 
logical theology, rather than that history or any of the other human sciences is 
autonomous, or (with Mannheim) that theology is needed to ensure the conserva- 
tion of those values necessary for a planned reintegration of a rapidly changing 
society. For the forms of the social and historical process participate in the being 
of nature (for man does not rise wholly above nature in reason and spirit) and so 
point to the unconditioned origin of all Being. But they also rise above the realm 
of nature into the realm of freedom and decision, fate and destiny, which is the 
realm of meaning. The discovery of meaning is not given through reason 
(intuitive, analytic, or discursive) nor through feeling or feeling-intuition, but 
through an attitude of scientific objectivity combined with a capacity for passionate 
self-interpretation, and self-transformation. It is given to those who are self- 
committed to involvement in the change of the forms of the process itself, and 
their understanding may be born less of the cool moment of calm reflection, than 
of the despair and anguish which the forms call forth as they are inwardly experi- 
enced in their disintegration and seeming meaningless. Professor Tillich’s social 
existentialism is no less serious and “‘ dreadful” in its ultimate concern than the 
individualistic existentialism of Kierkegaard and others. Historical knowledge is 
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self-knowledge of man in a particular age (aeon), when the kairos (dimensional, 
intensive time) discloses the unconditional demands, opportunities, and tensions 
which the unconditioned presents to him as more and less than a rational being. 
The purpose of an historical consciousness is that through the penetration of the 
sociological, psychological and historical structures of his existence man may help 
to transform these structures and transcend them in the realm of meaning and 
action. But this is possible only in so far as man realises that he himself and the 
time in which he acts (and which acts on him) are both related to a transcendent 
ground. “ Time has a direction, periodisation, qualitative differences, by the very 
fact of having a kairos.” The social process itself participates in ‘‘ universal 
history ” because it is concerned with collective not individual forms of reaction. 
History is essentially “ history of salvation.” 

Professor Tillich’s insistence that history is an independent, and finally the 
outstanding, category of interpreting reality gives unity to his various themes, of 
the mutual relationships of philosophy and theology, religion and culture, ethics 
and sociology. Historical consciousness is a form of existential awareness and is 
more than historical self-knowledge achieved through the historical reason and 
imagination. For history is grounded in a unity of both freedom and necessity 
which is fate or destiny. Man is involved in an historical process with its own 
structures; and both these and nature, in which both participate, are grounded in 
a transcendent source and end. It is this transcendent source which gives to time 
its different dimensions and intensions, and which the concept of kairos explores 
in its unique general and special senses. This conception of kairos is presupposed 
by the notions of universality, Providence, Apocalyptic and periodisation which 
characterise Professor Tillich’s attempt at a Christian philosophy of history, and 
informs his conceptions of sin and grace. It is not at all clear however what is 
meant by an objective “historical process” with a “self-destructive trend” 
(reviewer’s italics) distinct and apart from historical agents, singularly and collec- 
tively in their various relationships. Nor does he justify his conception of 
** structural ” elements as distinct from functional relationships. One suspects 
that Professor Tillich does not always escape a confusion of historical and 
naturalistic categories which he justly distinguishes, nor avoid the criticisms on 
periodisation (e.g. R. G. Collingwood’s Idea of History, O.U.P., 1946, pp. 327 f.) 
pertinent to so many such attempts (Maritain, Dawson, Wust). It is not evident, 
moreover, how much he intends the historical categories to cover—although he 
might reply that this is not a question which admits of a clear and distinct answer. 
While his insistence that God acts not only in history but through history may be 
salutory, it is not stated how, if this is so, it could be shown to be so, and if it is 
so, how a science of history as distinct from theology is either possible or desirable. 
Perhaps theology and the historical consciousness concerns itself with “the 
ultimate meaning of history ” with which historians need not concern themselves. 
Perhaps no clear demarcation is possible; all thought raises the fundamental 
question of “ justification,” and must face the question: ‘‘ What is truth if it is 
determined by historical destiny?’ Professor Tillich’s answer lacks in cogent 
argumentation; it gains in rich and profound imaginative insights and suggestions. 

One of Professor Tillich’s chief principles of interpretation, and the informing 
source of his views on method and structures is that of ‘‘ the unconditional.” It 
is much to be regretted that there is not some more systematic discussion of a term 
with a long history. One footnote and the translator’s valiant efforts to do justice 
to the idea still leave the matter far from clear. As Professor Tillich holds that 
both the interpretation of our present age, and our knowledge of what Protes- 
tantism is, how it is threatened, and how it may be saved, depend upon our 
adequate grasp of the unconditional, which when particularised in a certain form 
at a certain time became “‘ The Protestant Principle,” it must be said forthrightly 
that the lack of clarity on this point seriously mars the value of the analysis of the 
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book. It seems, at times, as though we are told too much of what, at other times 
it would appear, we can know only too little. Is it, as Dr Tillich states, a quality 
characterising, in a very wide sense, the religious experience of the experient? Or 
is it a general or specific relational characteristic of an asymmetrical kind, between 
two terms or sets of terms, both in the realm of being and meaning? Or perhaps 
between one set of terms and one term (the unconditional), which, if (or since or 
when) it holds existentially, leads to a certain dialectic of transcendence and 
immanence? The idea is used with good effect in a heuristic and interpretative 
way in analysing the social process and historical situation. It might, however, 
prove profitable to elaborate its relations as “‘ The Protestant Principle” to 
historic Protestantism and to what Protestants have usually thought that they were 
upholding. 

The analysis which Professor Tillich gives of our present disorder is penetrating. 
We are now in an age in which the structural trends of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century capitalism are working themselves out to a finish. Individualism is now 
at a premium, and the desires for the kind of community which we progressively 
destroyed, now take the form of co-operation for specific and limited ends, and 
the demand for a new collectivism. Professor Tillich regards it as necessary 
to move into the forms of the latter. Like Marx, he emphasises the economic and 
class ‘‘ structures” of society. Yet at times his analysis reminds one of guild 
socialism; and at times he is unconvincing: “‘ My idea for the spiritual reconstruc- 
tion of Europe envisions a large number of anonymous and esoteric groups 
consisting of religious, humanist and socialist people who have seen the trends of 
our period and were able to resist them, who have contended for personality and 
community (many of them under persecution) and who know about an ultimate 
meaning of life, even if they are unable to express it.” Is this Plato redivivus— 
must the wise shelter behind the wall until the opportunity is given them to 
become philosopher-kings ? 

It will be seen that this is an important and stimulating book. It perhaps raises 
more questions than it solves. But the questions it raises are she questions of the 
day, and it never treats them without doing so in a profound and original way and 
with many new and illuminating insights. 
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